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NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM. 
| Tu phrase benevolently adopted by Sir Lytton Bulwer 


| in regard to the literary class, in his play written gra- 
| tuitously for their benefit, might with equal, if not 
| superior justice, be applied to a portion of the com- 
| munity much more under the ban of their fellows— 
| namely, the class of common criminals. It is clearly 
ascertained regarding this class, that it is small in 
| numbers, and mainly composed of individuals who 
|| have been neglected in their youth, and exposed to all 
| the well-known influences of extreme ignorance and 
|| poverty. It is therefore in a great measure a mistake 
|| to suppose, that many of them act under inherent 
|| impulses to crime, and that only death or seclusion can 
|| free society from the troubles they occasion. Mr John 
| Wigham, of Edinburgh, once called at the prison, and, 
|| in presence of the governor and chaplain, summoned 
| all the juvenile inmates singly before him. He tells 
| us: ‘On speaking kindly to them, they did not hesitate 
|| to answer my questions relative to their parentage, 
|| manner of bringing up, companions, &c.; they gave us 
|| details of the drinking habits and poverty of their 
| parents, of cruel step-mothers, of parents going from 
|| home and leaving children exposed to the influence of 
| bad companions in low lodging-houses; and I believe 
|| we were all of opinion that, had our own children been 
| placed in similar circumstances, we could not have 
| expected different results.’ The chaplain of the Glasgow 
prison once stated, that he had not known above three 
|| or four culprits who had been reared under parents of 
|| moral and religious habits; and it fully appears, that 
| not one in ten has had both parents to take any care of 
| him at all. 
| Itisastrong proof of this unhappy class being not 
| #0 bad as they seem, that, in most prisons tolerably 
well conducted, the conduct of the inmates is far from 
being bad. It was found, in a record of the behaviour 
| of prisoners in Scotland, that of upwards of 19,000 libe- 
| tated in one year, 17,000 had behaved well, 1300 more 
|| had behaved tolerably, and that only 764, or 1 in 24, 
| had incurred decided censure or punishment. This is 
avery remarkable fact, when we consider that a prison 
is far from being a place where it is difficult to act 
wickedly or improperly. There are, indeed, great diffe- 
Trences in prisons, as to the arrangements for inducing 
the inmates to behave well; and it has been found, that 
in some the instances of misconduct have been in a much 
higher proportion. Still the above facts shew incon- 
testably what prisoners may be under a tolerable system 
of discipline. 
The humanity infused into prison-discipline during 
the last twenty years, has had the effect of bringing 


out a soul of goodness in many a degraded and 
benighted mind. It has often happened that a kind 
jailer was the first person a criminal met with in life 
that gave him any counsel or sympathy, or appeared 
to take the least interest in his fate. Thus many 
have formed strong attachments to the very officer 
whose duty it was to deprive them of their liberty. 
We are informed on excellent authority, that, ‘under 
the influence of this feeling, liberated prisoners, even 
those who were still in the abodes of crime, have sent 
for Mr Smith, governor of the Edinburgh prison, as the 
only friend on whom they could rely; and Mr Brebner, 
the late governor of the prison of Glasgow, was followed to 
his grave by hundreds of his former prisoners, mourning 
the loss of one who had been to them a friend, protector, 
and guardian, rather than a stern prison-officer, and by 
whom many of them had been redeemed from a life 
of crime and misery.’* It also appears, that ‘some 
prisoners suffer more from the sense of shame, in 
encountering, after recommitment, a governor who had 
been kind to them, than from any other part of their 
punishment. “ All his care has been thrown away,” 
“He'll have no hope for me,” are not unfrequent 
expressions.” 

It is another interesting effect of modern prison- 
discipline, that it has, in many instances, been the first 
thing to give a new and improved tone to the lives of the 
unfortunate people subjected to it, so that the commit- 
ting of the particular offence which brought the punish- 
ment of confinement, was, in its results, a fortuss'> || 
event. Nor need this be very surprising to thoc: wave | 
have occasion to witness the wretched lives led by a 
large portion of the humbler class of :people, mainly, 
to all appearance, for want of something that would 
effectually break the spell of habit. It seems to be a 
rule that, wherever prisoners have been set to work, 
with the assurance that part of their gains would be 
applied to their support, and a part would be given 
to them at their liberation, they have applied them- 
selves diligently, and benefited morally by their in- 
dustry. You then have the advantage of the principle 
of hope working in their bosoms. Insubordination, petty 
thefts, and other offences common in prisons, die out ; 
and when the confinement is long enough, a reforma- 
tion is pretty sure to take place, which it will only 
require a continuation of employment after liberation 
to confirm. It has been found that, in fact, few culprits 
who have worked for a considerable time in prison, 
and gone out with a little fund of money, ever return 
to it. We have a curious anecdote from the deputy- 


* Crime; its Amount, Causes, and Remedies. By Frederic Hill. 
8vo. London: Murray. 1853. 
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governor of Southwell prison, with reference to a 
manufacture of stockings which had been set up there. 
‘I remember,’ says he, ‘a man who in this way had 
earned between two and three pounds for himself, and 
who, on receiving the money, declared that he never 
had had so much in his possession at any one time. 
He and his wife laid out the money in cotton, which 
they worked up, and with the proceeds purchased 
another stock of the same material. After a time, 
instead of renting frames, they were able to purchase 
some, and they went on by degrees adding to their 
property, till they became possessed of a large number 
of frames, and of many houses. For some years, they 
have been considered wealthy and independent. I met 
the man some years ago, and he told me that he owed 
his success in life in a great measure to the little capital 
that he acquired in this prison, and to the resolution he 
there formed to lead a better life after his liberation.’ 

We learn some equally curious facts from another 
source. ‘In one instance, a little boy in Glasgow 
prison, who had previously been a great source of 
trouble to his mother, was enabled, when she fell 
ill, to send her L.1, which by great industry (rising 
frequently as early as three in the morning) he had 
earned. In another instance, a young man, who was 
an engraver, not only improved himself in his profession 
while in prison (in Edinburgh), but earned money 
enough to pay his passage to America, and thus to place 
himself, far removed from his former scene of disgrace, 
in a position where he might obtain a new character, 
and where, in fact, he has since led a useful and respect- 
able life. And so much impressed was he with the 
benefit that he had derived from the change, that he 
wrote to Mr Smith, the governor of the prison, to offer 
to assist any other prisoner whom Mr Smith might 
send out to him. A man who had evinced a desire to 
do well was, on his liberation, accordingly despatched ; 
and about a year afterwards, Mr Smith received a letter 
from him, stating that the person referred to above had 
received him kindly, and obtained employment for him, 
and that he was doing well. And in a third case, a 
prisoner at Aberdeen (a blacksmith), obtained money 
enough while in prison, not only to assist his family 
and to fit up a forge for himself at liberation, but to 
repay the person whom he had injured, and at whose 
instance he was in prison, the whole amount of the loss 
which he had occasioned him, which was L.25; the 
prisoner having forged this person’s signature to a bill 
for that sum.’* 

On hearing of such circumstances, one cannot but go 
heartily along with the author who relates them, when 
he exclaims: ‘In what strong contrast does a case like 
the latter stand out, as compared with the old system 
of hanging! Instead of the life of a fellow-creature 
being destroyed, to the grief and disgrace of his family, 
and to the injury of all who have their bad ions 
roused and excited by the spectacle, and to the pain 
and sorrow of thousands of others—and that without 
any benefit to the party first injured—the offender is 
removed for such a time as is thought necessary, from 
all possibility of committing another wrong on society ; 
is supplied with moral and religious instruction; and, 
by his own voluntary labour, in addition to his stated 
task, obtains the means of returning to society, under 
circumstances which give much hope of his being 
hereafter a useful and respectable member.’ 

It has been found—and why should anything else 
have been expected or thought possible ?—that culprits 
who have near relations, are seldom deficient in sensi- 
bility regarding them. They are usually very anxious 
to induce the governor or chaplain to write letters for 


* Hill on Crime, p. 221. 


them to their relations. The warden of the state. 
prison of New Jersey, states that he is always hopeful of 
a man’s reformation while the pulse of the domestic 
affections can be kept beating warm and free. ‘If you 
can keep alive his love for parent, or wife, or children, 
you keep before his mind the strongest motive to regain 
a respectable standing in the world. He may feo} 
deeply for those he loves, even when he has apparently 
but a faint regard for himself.’ The governor of the 
Edinburgh prison stated to Mr Hill, ‘that he had never 
spoken to a girl in prison about her younger sisters, 
and pointed out to her how sad a thing it would be, if 
she were to cause them to fall into crime by setti 
them a bad example, without the girl’s feelings being | 
greatly affected ; and that the young prisoners generally | 
were much moved by an allusion to their mother.’ Some | 
years ago, as we are informed by Mr Hill, ‘a w 
named E. D., was committed at Dumfries for sixty days 
for a petty offence. She had been in the prison twice 
before. Her offence arose from drunkenness, by means 
of which she had reduced herself and her children to a 
state of great destitution. During her last imprisonment, 
her children, who are quite young, came to see her; and, 
as is generally the case with the children of a prisoner, 
they were greatly affected at their mother’s situation. 
The sight of their distress, and their scanty clothing, 
all the result of her own misconduct, seemed to produce 
a strong effect upon her, and she became more thought- 
ful than she had been before ; and I am glad to say that 
the impression seems to have been permanent, for | 
since her liberation she has conducted herself with 
great propriety, has worked industriously, and abstained | 
from drink. Her children have now quite another 
ay and she has neatly furnished her house.’ 

t is surely calculated to give a startling idea of our 
social state, and its trials and temptations, when we 
find that individuals may go on under it for years in 
hopeless sin and misery, and find a positive criminality 
at last come before them, as the only means, however | 
indirectly, of giving a better turn to their career—a jail | 
their first haven of moral shelter, and a jailer their first | 
and best friend ! 

There has lately been a reaction against all gentle 
modes of dealing with criminals, in consequence, appa- 
rently, of a prevalent belief, that a prison is now made | 
an agreeable retreat instead of a place of durance.and | 
suffering. The belief, however, is in a great measurea 
mistake. A prisoner is now, indeed, fed and lodged so 
as to secure his health, while many innocent people out 
of doors are perhaps in these respects not quite so well 
off. But let it be considered, that ‘ he has entirely lost 
his freedom, and ceased to be his own master; that he 
is not only cut off from family and friends, but that, 
generally, he is deprived of companionship altogether; 
that he must neither whistle, sing, nor shout ; that, day 
after day, and month after month, except at the inter- 
vals of exercise, he is confined within the four walls of 
his little cell, Sundays and holidays affording no relief, 
the very changes of the seasons almost ynknown to 
him, for all, at least, that he can partake of their 
charms,’ and it will be seen that there is nothing really 
desirable in the prisoner’s situation. However great a 
sluggard, he must rise, even in the middle of winter, 
when the clock strikes six. Though he may pro- 
bably prefer remaining in his dirt to the trouble of 
cleaning himself, he must immediately wash, and that 
thoroughly. So soon as this is done, he must begin a 
task of labour, with the prospect of losing his dinner if 
he be sullen and refuse to complete it. Should he ask 
for a companion, he will be at once refused. Between 
times, he may wish to comfort himself with a pipe, or 
at least a pinch of snuff; but no, the rules inexorably 
forbid all Test especially such as foster habits of 
expense. At dinner, he may ask for at least a little 
beer; but he is again refused, and he finds that, how- 
ever much against his will, he has suddenly become 4 
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member of a total abstinence society. As for oppor- 
tunities of gambling, he has neither anything to stake 
nor any person with whom to play.’ Thus it may be 
said, that every one of the tastes and inclinations of 
the prisoner meets a stern denial and check. The fact 
is, that anything like a charge of softness and leniency 
was more properly due to the old system of discipline, 
under which the prisoners were not merely as well fed 
as now, or rather better, but allowed to herd together in 
jdieness. It used to be a common remark of criminals 
in an eastern county in Scotland, that they would rather 
be in Haddington jail than out of it, since they were 
full-fed and had nothing to do. It is told, we believe, 
of the town of Hamilton, that a prisoner who had 
several times complained of various defects in the 
building and otherwise, at last sent word to the 
magistrates in charge of the jail, that, unless they 
made him more comfortable, he would leave! ‘A 
threat,” says Mr Hill, ‘which secured speedy atten- 
tion to his wishes.’ In another case, ‘the period of 
confinement for one of the inmates having expired, 
the jailer communicated to him the happy news, and 
| told him he was now at liberty to go. The man, how- 
ever, replied, that he had been there twelve months for 
other people’s pleasure, and that he should now stay 
! for his own. Finding that he would yield to no per- 
|| suasion, and that he was resolutely fixed on remaining, 
|| the jailer reported the case to the town-clerk, who, 
|| having in turn failed in all his powers of expostulation, 
|| summoned a meeting of the magistrates to deliberate 
|| on the measures necessary to adopt in such an emer- 
| gency. The wisdom, however, of the whole bench was 
|| insufficient for the occasion, and there seemed every 
probability of the prisoner proving victorious, when, 
luckily, the town-clerk hit upon an expedient—namely, 
|| that the refractory tenant should be smoked out! This 
|| proposal was unanimously approved of; and some 
| brimstone having been procured, the proposition was 
|| forthwith carried into effect.’ The truth seems to be, 
| that the real improvement in the treatment of prisoners 
in our time is in the putting of a severer control upon 
them, not indeed from vindictive motives, but for their 
correction ; and much of that superior economy which 
strikes strangers in the interior of a jail, is a terror, 
| rather than an attraction, to evildoers. 
|| Accepting, therefore, as we feel justified in doing, 
| the results of the modern management of culprits, we 
|, cannot avoid drawing the conclusion which they point 
to—that, after all, take it as we may, delinquencies 
arise in a great measure from the circumstances of 
| society. Each of us is ‘lord of himself—that heritage 
| of wo.” We consequently have fearful aberrations into 
|| all kinds of abandoned habits, from which of course 
crime results. We have uncertain markets for labour, 
| great struggles for subsistence everywhere, social and 
political injustices scowling at poor humanity in all 
| quarters. We have unhealthy conditions of existence, 
| leading to the premature deaths of parents, and conse- 
quent orphanage and destitution. We have every one 
arrogating to himself the right of discharging the ser- 
vant who displeases him, or for whom he has no more 
use, careless of what may become of him. From all of 
| these painful actualities of this world, it must arise 
| that many become the victims of transgression, who, in 
other circumstances, might have passed decent and 
useful lives. It is a distressing thing to contemplate, 
but surely it is less so than to rest in the belief, that so 
many of our fellow-creatures are born to wickedness. 
If social circumstances give rise to offences, then it 
must be that offences may be diminished, since social 
circumstances are susceptible of change, and doubtless, 
on good reason shewn, will be changed. 

We must not conclude without expressing our great 
obligations to Mr Hill for the work which has suggested 
this paper. It is a work strikingly exceptive to the 
common run of books published now-a-days, for it 


contains the fruits of a wide and lasting experience, 
and has evidently been written with extraordinary care 
and deliberation. It is, indeed, the philosophy of this 
painful subject, and an indispensable manual for all 
who have an administrative connection with it. 


HAJID THE LOCKER-UP. 


Hasrp Dry was one of the most skilful scribes in the 
Coptic quarter of Grand Cairo. He was rich, too, 
though nobody but his neighbours would have thought 
so, as he was seen stealing along in his four cotton 
jackets, his silk sash, with an inkhorn hanging from it 
on one side and a pencase on the other, his great 
turban, and long abbai or overcoat sweeping the dust of 
Egypt. The original colour owned by any of these 
garments no beholder could guess. They had been all 
new at Hajid’s first wedding; and at least twenty years 
before the period of this tale, the bride of that day 
had gone, in Coptic phrase, to rejoice with her fore- 
fathers. Hajid had a house at the end of one of the 
dirtiest and narrowest streets in Old Cairo. Like the 
homes of Coptic rank and riches in general, it was a 
large wooden fabric, crazy and weather-worn, with a flat 
roof, small windows set high in the walls, resembling 
loopholes covered with lattice-work, and one substan- 
tial door secured by a wooden lock and key. Hajid 
had in that house Persian carpets, Turkish divans, and 
curtains of Damascus; two discreet old dames from 
Nubia, bought specially for their prudence; a second 
wife, an infant son, and two grown-up daughters. These 
last were Hajid’s great concern. Nazir, the younger, 
was a beauty according to Coptic taste, for her eyebrow 
was scarcely visible, and her teeth were of amazing 
blackness; while Hazilay, the elder, was destitute of 
all such attractions; and the fear of their father’s days 
was, that the one might be carried off without a 
sufficient dowry, and that no husband would ever be 
found for the other. Between these conflicting terrors, 
Hajid’s mind had little rest. On Nazir’s account, it 
was needful to keep his castle with more than common 
precaution ; and how to get her plainer sister disposed 
of, puzzled him night and day. In the first duty, at 
least, he did not fail: duly as the sun rose in the 
unvarying sky of Cairo, the household messages were 
sent, and the daily supplies brought in with the help of 
his trusty Nubians. ‘Then Hajid issued forth with the 
great wooden key in hand, carefully locked his door, 
which, like those of his people from time immemorial, 
could be locked and opened only from the outside, and 
leisurely proceeded to his place of business—the lowest 
and most dingy room in the house of the renowned 
governor Meerschid Pacha, surnamed, from his abun- 
dant use of that instrument, Aboo Nabat, the Father of 
the Stick. 

While he sat there on a ragged cushion, with the 
paper stretched on his knees, writing an order for a 
head, a demand for tribute, or any other of the pacha’s 
sublime dispatches to inferior governors, the timber- 
house remained secure from all outgoings or visitors 
whatever, its embargoed condition being announced to 
pertinacious knockers by one of the discreet Nubians 
shouting ‘ Mafish !’ (There is nothing!) from the window 
above the door. That paraphrase of ‘ not at home!’ had 
been common for ages in the Coptic quarter, but from 
no mansion was it heard so often; and at length the 
neighbours became aware, that no better could be ex- 
pected till half an hour before sunset, when Hajid and 
the wooden key generally came home. The scribe’s 
watchfulness had been stirred up to this point by Schamil 
Izid, chief scribe of the merchants, who, having grown 
rich about the bazaars, aspired to Hajid’s younger 
daughter as a spouse for his only son Iraf, and offered 
a dowry of 1900 piasters. 

The fame of Nazir’s eae Pp had by this time 
spread far and wide, and reached the young man’s ears, 
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where he studied at the college of scribes, beyond the 
Great Pyramid, alone induced Schamil to make this 
magnificent offer; but Hajid bad sect his mind on two 
thousand at least, and cherished the conviction, that his 
family would be disgraced for ever if the dowry were 
permitted to fall one piaster short of that sum. Schamil 
knew the value of money as well as any man in Egypt: 
mortvover, he made it a point of honour not to give the 
required hundred, though Iraf had come home, having 
finished his education, and, according to report, did 
everything short of turning a Mussulman to bring his 
father up to the two thousand. All was as yet to no 
purpose. Schamil held out stoutly, but Hajid had the 
repute of surpassing him in obstinacy ; and the pacha’s 
scribe felt assured, that if no opportunity for clandestine 
courtship could be found, he would finally obtain the 
dowry of his hopes. ‘The strictness of Oriental discipline 
is not always suflicient to prevent such occurrences ; 
but Hajid’s trust was in the wooden key, and his 
dwelling had continued in that state of barricade from 
one rising of the Nile almost to another. 

Passers-by at times averred, that though there might 
be safety, there was scarcely quiet within; and it was 
the general opinion of the neighbourhood, that some- 
body in that house could scold. A loud shrill voice 
was frequently heard ringing through its wooden walls 
for hours together, and volleys of names, known only 
to the popular ear of Egypt as the reverse of compli- 
mentary, escaped now and then by the latticed-windows. 
Inquisitive people—and some such there are even among 
Copts—were curious on the subject; but the less par- 
ticular contented themselves with guessing, that the 
plain elder sister might be troubled with envy, and 
was occasionally in ill-temper. The discreet Nubians 
gave no explanation; indeed, the locking-up process 
allowed them little time for gossip, had that been their 
chief joy ; but, like other great social experiments, it 
was not destined to long continuance. 

One day, when Hajid had made things secure, and 
departed as usual, a prolonged knocking broke the 
quiet which just then happened to reign in the house ; 
and after waiting a considerable time, in hopes that the 
applicant might guess the state of matters, and go his 
way, younger and more active Nubian climbed to 
the window. There she pronounced the accustomed 
deliverance of ‘ Mafish!’ but not till she had seen that 
the intended visitor was a youth quite as black as her- 
self, with a small packet in his hand. Scearcely had an 
hour clapsed, when there was more knocking ; and time 
being allowed for reflection, the Nubian again ascended. 
It was the same youth, packet and all, and ‘ Mafish !’ 
followed by a few Nubian maledictions, sounded over 
his head. Another hour passed, and the knocking once 
more began. By this time, there was some noise in the 
domestic circle, and her own peculiar part of the sub- 
ject was discussed before the Nubian deigned to look 
out. It was the youth again, and the discrect dame’s 
wrath broke through all bounds. 

*Son of a confounded father!’ she cried, ‘ hast thou 
no manners? ‘Twice within these two hours I have 
said to thee mafish, and there thou art knocking at the 
house of an honourable scribe, as though it were a 
caravansary. ‘Tell me thy business, that I may inform 
my master when he comes home. If it is not of 
consequence, the scourge be upon thee!’ 

‘I come,’ said the young man, noway disturbed by 
the fury of her onset, ‘ from the most mighty Solyman, 
governor of Suez, and nephew to Meerschid Pacha, whose 
surname is Aboo Nabat—may his place be in paradise ! 
He hath sent me as a present to the Honourable Scribe 
Hajid Din, because I am a trusty slave, and also in 
my hands this letter of greeting. Let my head be the 
forfeit, if it did not take his chief scribe and three 
assistants a whole moon to write it!’ 

This communication produced a complete change of 
language. ‘The Nubian assured the stranger that her 


master’s heart would become like molten wax with | 
grief for being absent, and having the door locked, whey | 
the most mighty Solyman’s present arrived ; and she 
hastened down to prepare for his entertainment a roast | 
fowl, a cake of the whitest bread, a bottle of clarifieg 
water, and a prayer-carpet, which were let down sue. 
cessively by a cord. With these accommodations, the 
— remained all day in the porch. Hajid Din came | 
1ome at his usual hour, and great was his surprise at | 
the present and letter which awaited him. The former 
was the first he had ever received from the illustrious 
house of Aboo Nabat, and the latter contained more 
expressions of regard and compliment than Hajid had 
ever heard in the course of his previous life. It also 
set forth that the slave’s name was Yussef; that he 
was by creed a Christian, and by birth an Abyssinian; 
that, according to the governor's reckoning, his value 
was above any amount of piasters, he being prudent 
enough to take charge of the sultan’s harem, and 
sufficiently honest to be intrusted with the treasures 
of Ahas. 

The present thus recommended was taken in, and 
duly questioned regarding the health, welfare, and 
prosperity of Solyman the Most Mighty, after being 
permitted to witness Hajid’s prostrations before the 
governor's letter, and its exaltation three several times 
to his crown. Hajid spent that night in sleepless con- 
sultation as to what he should do with him. Solyman’s 
present could not be sent to the bazaar, which the 
receiver sincerely regretted, as, with such a certificate, 
his price would have been handsome; but at length it 
was determined to endow Yussef with the custody of 
the door—a trust befitting his high qualities—that he 
might admit the gifts which would doubtless pour in 
when it became known in what high esteem Hajid 
stood with the nephew of Aboo Nabat. 

The triumph over Schamil was great, and the scribe | 
had serious notions of raising Nazir’s dowry 500 piasters 
at least. His neighbours next day remarked the air of 
superiority with which he marched forth, leaving the 
key behind him. ‘The assistant-scribes had never been 
so ordered about; and before night, it was generally 
believed that he was about to be promoted in the 
pacha’s service to the office of pipe or slipper bearer at 
least, if not that of chief executioner. Things come 
out slowly in Coptic life; and Hajid knew, according 
to his people’s proverb, that ‘the wind should have 
time to rise.’ Jars of butter and honey began to | 
arrive ; and to one of the bearers, who chanced to be | 
an old woman, earnest after places for her seven sons, | 
the real state of matters was explained. Within an 
hour after that declaration, every particular was known 
throughout Cairo. In the succeeding days, bags of 
coffee, baskets of salt, and skins of camels’ milk from 
rich Moslems, came in at the now readily opened door; | 
but all comers observed, that there was no diminution 
of eloquence within, and that Yussef looked particu- 
larly anxious to get out. That privilege was denied 
him. The cautious Copt, by way of surety against 
any possible failure in the judgment of Solyman the 
most mighty, had placed him under the special sur- | 
veillance of his tried and trusty Nubians, and also 
engaged a lynx-eyed Arab never to lose sight of the 
door during his absence. Thus far Yussef was safe; || 
but two things puzzled Hajid amid his greatness. The | 
first was, that it seemed to have no effect on Schamil. | 
The only time they met since Solyman’s present | 
arrived, the merchant-scribe demanded rather impa- | 
tiently if he had heard or seen anything of his son; to | 
which Hajid deigned no answer, but that his affairs | 
were too weighty to allow time for looking after foolish 
boys; the truth being, that if Hajid had seen the son 
of Schamil sold in the slave-market, he would not 
have known him, so long had been the youth’s absence, 


and so much had the dowry-question estranged the 
families. However, Schamil seemed engrossed by | 
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something, to the exclusion of his neigiibour’s grandeur. 
No present or message came from him. Perhaps he 
| only affected to be occupied by way of cover for his 
in at not having paid down the 2000 piasters 
for so distinguished an alliance. That was Hajid’s 
final conclusion. But the second subject of his sur- 
ise was more difficult. In Eastern phrase, his head 
w white with wondering why his sublime employer, 
| Meerschid Pacha, had never deigned to notice, by word 
| or sign, the honours which his nephew had bestowed 
on Hajid. Oriental etiquette did not permit the scribe 
—to whom Aboo Nabat’s smile was of course life, and 
| his frown destruction—to give the uncle of governors 
| the slightest intimation of anything happening him, 
|| and Hajid amazed himself over the pacha’s silence, till 
|| one eventful day cleared up the mystery. 
It was the seventh from Yussef’s arrival. Hajid had 
|| written an order for despatching the sheik of one village, 
and selling another to the slave-merchants, when, about 
two hours before his usual time of departure, two of 
the palace-guards walked into the dingy room, and 
conducted him without a word to the hall of judgment. 
There he found his entire family, with Solyman’s present 
among them, drawn up before the pacha, who sat in 
wrathful state—a bundle of his favourite bamboos on 
the one side, and two executioners on the other. So 
quickly had the household been marched from home, 
that the discreet old Nubians had not yet got their veils 
satisfactorily arranged; but the news had spread on 
all sides, and half the Copts in Grand Cairo pressed into 
the judgment-hall. 
‘Son of a crocodile!’ cried the pacha as soon as he 

| eaught sight of Hajid, ‘ how is it that thou hast dared 
to publish throughout my city that Solyman, the 
governor of Suez, had sent thee a slave and a letter of 

|| honour, while the messenger whom I sent post to 
inquire of my nephew, has this hour returned, declaring 
that he sent thee nothing, and knows not so much as 
thy despicable name ?’ 

‘ Mirror of justice, and light of wisdom!’ said Hajid, 
|| prostrating himself, while his hair stood erect, ‘ blame 

not thy servant—there is the letter!’ and he pulled 
| it from his pouch. ‘There is the deceiver!’ and he 
|| pointed to Yussef. ‘ May the day be forgotten in which 
| he reached my dwelling !’ 

There was a shrick of recognition somewhere among 
|| the Copts, and Schamil, chief scribe of the merchants, 
| was on his face before the pacha, exclaiming: ‘ Dis- 

penser of rewards and punishments! deign to hear me. 

This youth, whom Hajid Din has shut up in his house, 

and by some enchantment caused to become black as 
|| an Abyssinian, is my only son Iraf, for whom I have 
| searched sorrowing these seven days.’ 

‘Uncle of the planets, and chief of governors!’ cried 
|, Yussef, as he went down, ‘lead an ear to my story. 
| There is no one in fault but ne. This Schamil, chief 

sctibe of the merchants, is indeed my father. I am 
his only son Iraf; and as I studied at the school of 
scribes beyond the Great Pyramid—to which he sent 
me, that I might in due time enter into his calling—my 
|| ears were filled with the fame of the beauty of Nazir, 
the younger daughter of Hajid Din, and I besought 
|| ty father to ask her for me to wife. This he did, as 
| all our people know, offering a dowry of nineteen 
| hundred piasters ; but Hajid Din would accept nothing 
under two thousand; and my father, O puissant pacha! 
being stubborn as a camel in a narrow way, would give 
ho more than nineteen hundred. Now, companion of 
sages! thou knowest well what the poct saith, tlrat love 
enters by the ear as well as the eye; and my heart being 
set on fire by the fame of Nazir’s beauty, I resolved to 
see the maiden by stratagem. Accordingly, having 
dyed myself with a wash made from the roots of the 
desert-bramble, and written a letter in the name of 


Solyman the Most Mighty, I repaired with a false tale | 
to the house of Hajid Din, saying: “If I am discovered, | that his knowledge of a hog’s bristle was much more 


and put to death for this deceit, shall I not have seen 
and served my beloved ?”’ 

Here Majid, who was by this time tearing his 
hair and beard vigorously, broke in with shrieks for 
justice on the villain who had stolen into his house 
and beheld his daughters unveiled. 

‘Thou shalt have justice, old man,’ said the pacha; 
‘Schamil shall pay thee a dowry of two thousand 
piasters, and the young man shall have to wife thy 
daughter, for whom he hath undergone such peril.’ 

‘ Discerner of truth!’ said Iraf, laying his forehead 
in the dust, ‘I have been seven days in the house 
of Hajid Din as a slave, and my petition now is, that 
thou wilt lay upon me whatever punishment my fault 
deserves, but let me not be wedded to his surpassing 
daughter.’ 

* Young man,’ said Aboo Nabat with a sympathising 
look—it was said that himself had once striven hard 
for and obtained the sultan’s sister at Stamboul— 
‘young man, thou art not the first son of Adam who 
has been earnest to escape the fruit of his own wishes. 
What thinkest thou of the elder sister?’ 

* Thy servant is obedient,’ said Iraf with a half-groan. 
‘ She was sometimes at peace !’ 

* Pay down the two thousand piasters, Schamil, thou 
chief scribe, and let the young man be immediately 
wedded to Hazilay, the elder daughter of Hajid,’ said 
Meerschid Pacha, with a customary glance at the 
bamboos. 

The judgment-hall was cleared; the two thousand 
piasters were paid down the same day; a wedding- 
feast was spread in the house of Hajid Din, and was 
celebrated for a week after, when the happy pair went 
home to the residence of Schamil. Aboo Nabat kept his 
scribe busy for the ensuing moon, writing out the 
remarkable story, and his own comments thereon, which 
were laid up in an ebony chest for the benefit of 
posterity. Hajid went as usual to work in the morning, 
aud returned half an hour before sunset, but the wooden 
key never went with him: his door was open to all 
knocks, and ‘ Mafish!’ became an unheard word from 
his windows; but he continued to bear the name which 
his people had unanimously bestowed upon him—Hags1p 
THE LocKER-uP. 


A WORD ON BRISTLES. 


We went one day to call upon a mercantile friend, and 
found him in his store. The place was greatly choked 
up with casks—quite an imposing array of them; but 
when told, in answer to our inquiries, that they were 
full of nothing more than hogs’ bristles, the story of 
much cry and little wool passed across our memory, 
and unbending into a smile, we remarked to our friend, 
that hogs’ bristles were probably not a very valuable 
commodity ? ‘Oh! so, so,’ replied he; ‘we are not very 
full at present: you do not see before you more than 
some fifty or sixty thousand pounds’ worth.’ Fifty or 
sixty thousand pounds’ worth of hogs’ bristles! That 
seemed fabulous; and it was only by slow degrees, 
and after much cross-questioning, we arrived at the 
conviction, that the small article which serves as a 
jacket to the hog, as a needle to Crispin, and the subject 
of our paper, is in itself important enough to give the 
dealers in it a high rank among the merchant-princes 
of London. 

How many who daily use an assemblage of brustles 
or bristles, named, from these materials, a brush— 
whether hair-brush, tooth-brush, nail- brush, clothes- 
brush, hat-brush, or scrubbing-brush—give a single 
thought as to its origin, or suffer the thought, if enter- 
tained, to go beyond the truism, that the hair comes 
off the hog’s back. Even the gentleman to whom we 
were indebted for a sight of his stores, frankly confessed 
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| complete with regard to its quality and value, than 
to its production and a We may mention, 
however, that, unlike hair, wool, and other 
animal coverings, it has two capillary vessels instead of 
one. It differs, also, in having (technically) a ‘flag,’ or 
a separation of the end into several parts. The ro 
projections on the surface of other kinds of hair, revealed 
to the eye by the microscope, and to the touch by draw- 
ing them between the thumb and finger, are absent 
in the bristle. With the cobbler, the flag serves to 
ee and fasten his threads, while he sews with 
the root-end : just as if a tailor were to thread his 
needle at the point, and work with the eye. All this 
we introduce parenthetically, just to shew the reader 
that we are ‘well up’ in the subject, and that he may 
rely upon our learning. 

One would i that so common a thing as a 
bristle, identified with the morning-experience of 
the man who shaves, and of the maid who scours the 
floor, would have its history narrated in every book of 
reference upon our shelves. Just so thought we when 
we shook our friend by the hand, and started off to 
verify what he had told us, and to add to the stock of 
knowledge already amassed. Our Britannicas, Metro- 

itanas, and Jury Reports, however, were searched 

vain for additional lore. So unimportant in its 
details is the subject considered, that it figures in books 
only as an item among other things, and, by means of 
books, can be traced back to the chief place of export 
—no further. But there it forms a something worth 
observing. 

We had been through a friend’s warchouse, as we have 
said, and had been astonished over and over again, as 
we peeped into a tub, and were told that the bristles 
it contained were valued at from one to two hundred 
pounds. Having passed a small dark counting-house, 
whose aspect hardly testified to the real extent of 
bristle transactions, we were initiated into the chief 
arcana of the craft. Craft is the proper word ; a bristle 
has to undergo so many processes before it reaches 
the hand of the brushmaker, that it becomes really a 
manufactured ware. on a series of shelves 
were many bundles, not striking in their appearance, 
yet very striking as an exemplification of the unthought 
of value of familiar things. ‘These bundles represented 
a goodly number of Russian rubles. They were of 
various sizes, tied up very neatly, and, in appearance, 
like corpulent without handles. Some 
of them were as they had left their own shores, others 
had undergone a good many operations— washing, 
cleansing, combing, bleaching, dyeing. They come over 
occasionally just as they have been pulled out of the 
hogs’ back—dirty, mixed with wool, and saturated with 
|| a disagreeable dust; the last a thing which often draws 
worse than blessings from the dressers, who, to the 
great prejudice of health, necessarily breathe it into 
their lungs. Hogs in Siberia, and in other parts where 
the climate is cold, have an under-coat of woolly hair, 
of little value in trade, although sometimes it is curled, 
and serves to stuff cushioned furniture. It has to be 
combed from the bristles either here or abroad ; but, 
as the wool adds materially to the weight, and allow- 
ing it to remain saves a good deal of trouble, the 
folks abroad often remember to forget this part of the 
manipulation. 

Bristles are of various colours—black, white, and 
intermediate tints. Upon the colour, the value in 


colour of the light varieties is improved b 
and defective colours are dyed black. 

we wonder that old-fashioned sulphur is still used as 
a bleaching agent, and that the more effective power 
that the trade, in 


rough | herds of swine to make their habitation beneath, 


the even | several varieties kept quite distinct. The centre-plug | 


manipulations, pursues 
tenor of its as a craft? | of a bundle was of one quality and colour, vee 


The same trees whose branches 
form tenements for the squirrel, tempt innumerabje | 


Germany exports the greatest quantity next to Russia, | 
The notoriety of Westphalia hams, generally accredited 
bear hams, is our guarantee for the prevalence of hogs 
in that country. Included in the supplies, is much 
that is in the provinces of Austria, particu. 
larly in the south countries and the mountains of 
Transylvania. Forests abound in these parts, and the 
wild boar is common; about one-third is forest-land, 
and food for the hog’ is profuse. Oak-apples to the 
extent of 200,000 bushels are thence exported an. 
nually. The fact will serve as a clew to the boary 
means of nourishment; for where there are oak-apples, 
there will also be mast—the favourite food. France 
and Belgium provide a few fine sorts, which overmatch 
in delicacy but do not approach in quantity the amount 
from other sources. A small box upon the merchant's | 
bench—say, three feet by one, and one foot deep—as 
beautifully packed with small pencils of hair as 4 
case of perfumery or agen all as beautifully 
white as bleached bristles can be made, illustrated 
well the characteristic délicatesse of the French. Of 
late years, some have also arrived from America, 
chiefly from Cincinnati, but in parcels so small, that 
they hardly form an item in the trade. It is rather 
remarkable, that the huge continent, covered as it is 
with mighty forests, where countless hogs run wild, is 
not more prolific in bristles. Its go-ahead inhabitants 
have assuredly found out their value, for what in- 
volving a profit cannot they espy? Pig-meat is at | 
a discount, and only eaten, as a rule, by the poorest; 
yet bristles are purchased by America, and in larger 
parcels than by any other country, next to England, 
which possesses almost a monopoly of the trade. The 
Russian and British markets are linked together, and 
have very little connection with any other in this 
article. So far as Russia is concerned, the same 
might be said, indeed, of the whole commerce of the 
empire. The balance of dealings with any other 
— almost invariably goes through an English 
er. i 
Not many years ago, the bristles which now come | 
over so nicely prepared, arrived in a higgledy-piggledy | 
state. All lengths and qualities were tied together 
with a garter—we fall back on our friend’s experience 
—a piece of rag, hide, tow, matting, or any other rude | 
band. ‘The difference is at present so great, that the | 
brushmaker now seeks to emulate him who was once | 
his pupil. The Russians have little claim to origi- 
nality, but they can copy so well what they see done, 
that they often excel their preceptors in skill. The 
value of a bristle is materially increased by the dressing 
it undergoes. From time to time, a ei er diffe- 
rence shews itself in all Russian merchandise, as 
dealers gain information about the subsequent processes 
and uses of the articles. The factories of the country 
are very freely open to the inspection of foreign 
merchants, for, as our friend remarked, they have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose from the intercourse. | 
Some of the bundles shewn to us, not the largest, | 
had a circumference of two feet. All the bristles were | 
placed in one direction, and tied round the bas | 
with cord made of twisted bark. The roots of the | 
bristle remained, clearly shewing that the porcine race | 
are subjected to being plucked, just like a goose of | 
the fens, or a young collegian. It puzzled us a good \ 
deal to know how so large a quantity could be made 
up in one bundle. When a bundle was opened, how- | 
| ever, it puzzled us still more, for the mass consisted of 
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it was a casing of another kind, which, again and again, 
had a concentric band of other hues. 

We incidentally mentioned that the bristles are 
brought over in casks. in our friend’s capa- 
cious rooms were half a thousand of them, weighing four 
or five hundredweights each—a stock about enough, 
we remarked in our simplicity, to supply every awl 
with wax-end hairs for life, and the whole world, 

| jncluding savages, with brushes. Yet this was not a 
| large stock. The trade had been brisk throughout the 
| season, and had reduced it; while an early winter in 
| the north had frozen in the fresh consignments, and 
| prevented the replenishment of the stores. Some of 
| those we saw were strong horny spines, seven inches 
| long. Some even reached ten inches; but what they 
gained in length, they lost in wiriness—a great desi- 
deratum. ‘The best bristles vary from five and a half 
to seven inches. 
| The English pig, which is domesticated for its 
flesh, supplies no bristle worth preserving. It is the 
| femi-tame herds in the vicinity of St Petersburg, and 
in the interior of Russia, which provide the bulk of 
the bristles; the strongest come from the wild boar, 
and are used by the shoemaker for his thread, and by 
the shearman in the brush with which he lays the 
nap after shearing cloth for the last time. The 
| names distinguishing the various qualities, even of 
| the produce of Germany, are Russian. After the 
| fashion that obtains in zoological collections, a twofold 
nomenclature is used. The first name refers to the 
|| merchant or place, the second to the quality. Here is 
specimen. ‘ Mesdrikoff’s Okatkas’ are highest on 
| the list: then follow successively, ‘ Moscatineff’s first 
| sort;’ ‘ Kooschinikoff’s Suchoi;’ ‘Siberian or Veliko 
| Looki, second sort ;’ ‘ Mettschoffsky’s Brack or Riflings’ 
| —that is, refuse. 

The half-wild animals referred to are bred near 
|| the Salgans, or tallow-houses of Russia ; buildings used 
|| for boiling down fat oxen, which are so numerous 
| as to be slaughtered for their hides and tallow. In the 
|| melting season, many herds of swine are farmed by the 
|| proprietors, and fed upon the refuse. A month or 
|| two will make them so sleek and greasy, that they 
|| are driven off to the steppe, and given a few feeds 
|| of corn, to refine their flavour. They are so fat, 
|| that it is easy to conjecture the hair to have no very 

tenacious root. With the owners of these animals, the 
|| bristle harvest takes a place analogous to shearing in 
|| England ; but, as we remarked, it is only in the aggre- 
|| gate we know much about the matter. Bristles, in 
|| their history, have escaped the notice alike of travel- 
| lers, authors, and merchants. An author, however, 
|| states from hearsay, that a large number of the crea- 
|| tures being driven into a confined spot, the atmosphere 
|| is heated to a degree that irritates the skin and makes 
|| it soft ; and when in this condition, the crop is gathered, 
|, and the animal set free. 

Every peasant, from the Baltic to Kamtschatka, 
| knows that bristles are available for trade. Agents 
|| traverse the continent, and gather in the results of 
| cottage economy in the bristles that have been laid 

aside. These, with other rural products, are then 
|| transferred to the great fairs of Russia, and disposed 
|| of on a gigantic scale. In our own country, where 
|| trade is dispersed, we can have no proper idea of the 
| business done at these fairs: at that of Novgorod, it 
| 18 said that sales are transacted to the extent of 
| L.7,000,000 sterling. Purchased by merchants prin- 
tipally at these fairs, bristles form an important article 
| of export from Russia. In 1852, the quantity exported 
| from St Petersburg alone amounted to 2,187,516 Ibs. 

Think of nearly 3,000,000 poundweights of hogs’ bristles 
| leaving one port of one country in one year! 

Russian trade, however, depends upon the frost; 


| even hogs’ bristles are at its mercy. Winter sometimes 
approaches so rapidly, that the calculations of the 


merchants are at fault. The breaking up of winter is 
equally peculiar, one day serving to crumble into 
floating mountains what was the day before a conti- 
nent of ice. Last season, the winter set in so severely, 
and so early, that many merchantmen were caught and 
locked in the ice; and our friend himself has at present 
a store of bristles icebound. It will serve to shew the 
magnitude of this extraordinary trade, when we say, 
that the project was seriously entertained of cutting 
out the ship, rather than suffer a delay of six months 
in the consignment. What is more, the project would 
actually have been carried out if the frost had not 
been too sharp upon the enterprising projectors. Al- 
together, 3000 poods, or 108,000 lbs., have been thus 
kept back at the depot by the frost. 


SEA ROUTE ACROSS THE ISTHMUS 
OF DARIEN. 

Tue latest project of this projecting age, is the 
proposition to form a neck of sea across the Isthmus 
of Darien, so as to unite the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. The scheme goes very much beyond that of a 
canal, The neck is to be clear tideway throughout, 
at least 150°feet wide and 30 feet deep; thus affording 
ample sea-room for vessels of the largest size to pass 
each other at full sail, or when drawn by steam-tugs. 
There are to be no locks; the sea, uniting with certain 
rivers, is to form a firth open at all times, and kept 
clear by the daily action of the tide from one side to the 
other. Will not this be one of the grandest triumphs 
of practical art in modern times? Its influence on 
the commerce of the world, who can calculate upon ! 

A proper understanding of the line to be traversed 
by this great work, may be obtained from the account 
given by Mr Gisborne of his exploration of the Isthmus; 
and to this we beg to draw attention.* 

Lionel Gisborne is a civil-engineer, who went out 
last year, at the request of Messrs Fox, Henderson, 
and Brassey, to examine and report upon the practi- 
cability of a canal across this celebrated Isthmus. 
Such a work has, as is well known, been meditated 
for centuries, but has hitherto been forbidden by the 
elevation of the country and the savage condition of 
its inhabitants. Within the last few years, the need 
for a readier communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific than that by the Strait of Magellan, has 
received such an impulse from the discovery of the 
gold of California, that the project has been revived ; 
but the old difficulties being still great, it has been 
found necessary to form, in the meantime, a kind of 
provisional communication by means of a railway, 
and part of this line is now actually in operation, 
extending about twenty-one miles inland from Navy 
Bay, on the Atlantic, while the remainder of the jour- 
ney (32 miles) is performed along an execrable road, ter- 
minating at the city of Panama, on the Pacific. Nor 
has this satisfied our American friends, but they have 
arranged matters for a similar but longer communi- 
cation across the Isthmus, at a point much more 
convenient for them, being several hundred miles less 
to the southward—namely, from Campeachy Bay, in 
the Gulf of Mexico, to the Gulf of Tuantepeque, on the 
Pacific. Many of us here are not dreaming that the 
Americans are making or going to make two railways 
across their continent. In England, however, the idea 
of a canal by which ships of all burdens might pass 
between the two oceans has been at the same time 
kept in view, notwithstanding all obstructions, and in 
the present volume we get an interesting glimpse of 
the movement. 

The favourite line for a canal as heretofore planned, is 


* The Isthmus of Darien in 1852, &e, By Lionel Gisborne. 
London: Saunders & Stanford. 1853. 
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one which occurs at about the 11th degree of north lati- 
tude, and is partly composed of the Juan River, and a 
lake (Nicaragua) out of which that river issues, the 
remainder of the space being occupied by the chain of 
mountainous grounds which extends along the whole 
Isthmus in greater or less prominence. American and 
British capitalists have been seriously contemplating 
this line, which it was thought possible to realise on a 
scale of twelve feet of waterway for L.4,000,000 sterling, 
or on a scale of twenty feet of waterway for L.10,000,000. 
But it has been seen that this plan, involving 100 miles 
of canalised river, and some serious difficulties in the 
lake, and yet affording a passage for only a limited class 
of vessels, not to speak of its twenty-eight locks, and 
the unhealthiness of the 195 miles of country through 
which it passes, was too seriously objectionable to be 
entertained, and it was then that Sir Charles Fox 
resolved to have another line of passage surveyed. 
The results are described in the volume before us. 

The spot pitched upon by Mr Gisborne has a melan- 
choly interest for us in Scotland, on account of its being 
the scene of the disastrous settlement effected by the 
Darien Company in 1695. Caledonia Bay and Port 
Escoces are names which still commemorate that sad 
affair, in which poor Scotland lost L.400,000 and the 
lives of many of her children—something like national 
ruin then depending on the loss of an amount of 
capital which would now scarcely be missed out of the 
bank-account of not a few of her individual capitalists. 
After making some preparations at Carthagena, Mr 
Gisborne, with his assistant Mr Forde, reached Port 
Escoces on the 15th of June in a small schooner. It 
was strikingly a case of the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties. The Isthmus at this part is occupied by 
tribes of Indians, who, knowing well the usual conse- 
quences of the intrusion of the white man, are deter- 
mined to keep him out by all means in their power. 
So successful have they been in frightening away all 
civilised strangers, that we have positively no infor- 
mation about the country since that reported by the 
Bucaneers in the early part of the last century. It is 
understood, however, that these savages are not so 
hostile to Englishmen as to Americans, and, above all, 
to Spaniards. Here, then, are two English engineers, 
with a few sailors, touching at this forlorn coast, with 
the task before them of exploring a passage across 
about fifty miles of country, most of it in the hands of 
a people who, if they catch them, will be very apt to 
take their lives. Mr Gisborne’s only hope was in a 
stealthy march into the country, avoiding the Indians 
if possible, and, if encountered by them, pretending 
ignorance of the rule established against intruders. 

Leaving their vessel in the port, the two gentlemen 
set out at seven in the morning of the 17th, accompanied 
by three English sailors. Each of the party had to 
carry a burden of some kind, spare clothes, provisions, 
bedding, or instruments, and they arranged for five 
days’ absence. Mr Gisborne went in front, cutting a 
way through the forest with his matcheto. The party 
ascended two hills of the nearest range, the height of 
which they ascertained barometrically to be respec- 
tively 220 and 270 feet. ‘They went on, and soon came 
to a river running west, which they fondly flattered 
themselves was an indication of their being already on 
the water-shed of the Pacific. At four in the afternoon, 
they stopped for the night, lighted a fire, refreshed 
themselves, and made their beds on a heap of banana 
leaves. In sleep, they were visited by brilliant engi- 
necring dreams of water-communications easy beyond 
all hope; but while awake they were prevented from 
indulging in too fond hopes by hearing something most 
suspiciously resembling the roll of the surf upon a 
pebbly shore. A heavy shower helped to keep them in 
a sober state of mind. ‘ At last, the whistling grass- 
hopper began his morning-call, and shortly after a few 
green perroquets woke the feathered tribe, and the 


woods were again alive with sounds. A large baboon | 
kept up a most hideous howl within a few yards of us: | 
it resembled the roar of a wild beast, and had I not 
been aware of his noisy propensity, I should have felt | 
uncomfortable, notwithstanding that a six-barrelled 
revolver lay by my side.’ | 
After an early breakfast, the party started again, | 
but soon found their river turning northward and 
eastward ; it was, in short, a branch of the Caledonia 
River, which runs into the Atlantic. They had not 
proceeded far, when they fell into the hands of an 
armed party of Indians. Here was an end to their 
exploration. They were speedily conducted to a village 
at Caledonia Bay, which is only about five miles to 
the north of Port Escoces. ‘Our presence seemed to 
astonish the villagers considerably. After some parley, 
one of them addressed us in broken English, and asked 
who we were, and what we were doing. We answered, 
Englishmen, who had lost their way in the country, 
The village was on the opposite side of the river from 
us, and some consultation took place before a canoe 
was sent to ferry us across. On landing, we were 
received with apparent cordiality, the Indian who spoke 
English being evidently the head among them; he 
conducted us to the sea-side, a little distance from the 
village, and then commenced a scene which I can 
never forget. This Indian was called Bill, and he told 
us that the rest were very angry at our having been in 
the interior, as they allowed no one to land, the old 
man (their chief, who lives at San Blas) having ordered | 
that no one should ever be allowed to land. We ex- 
plained that we had arrived there in a brigantine, and, 
no Indians coming on board, we took a trip into the 
interior; that they never let us know this rule, and 
therefore we had not broken it wilfully. One young 
Indian, the eldest son of the old man (as they call their 
chief), and who will succeed his father in authority, 
got up and harangued the rest for nearly half an hour. 
I never saw a finer sample of excited passion. His 
frame was small, but beautifully proportioned; he 
spoke with vehemence and much gesticulation, and | 
Bill informed us—what we could see ourselves—that 
he was very angry. Several other Indians spoke, and 
then Bill smoothed them down by explaining, that we | 
had acted in ignorance, that we were Englishmen, and 
as such ought to be their friends; and advised that we 
should be allowed to go on board the Veloz [their 
schooner], if we promised to set sail at once. This | 
arrangement was agreed to, and the two engincers | 
returned to their vessel. I 
They soon after crossed by the Panama Railway; | 
and from the Bay of San Miguel, on the Pacific, com- || 
menced a land-exploration in the direction of the point || 
where they had been interrupted by the Indians. ‘They || 
succeeded in crossing the country to within about six || 
miles of that point, and became satisfied that a canal || 
might be cut across the Isthmus between a point seven | 
miles up the Savannah River and Caledonia Bay—a | 
length of thirty miles—with only the necessity of ] 
cutting through a country generally low, and which || 
rises at one point to no more than 150 feet above the || 
mean level of the sea. They even think there is every || 
reason to believe that a lower summit-level may be || 
found. Mr Gisborne estimates the expense of a canal | 
of thirty feet deep, and 140 feet broad at bottom, at | 
L.12,000,000 sterling. The material to be excavated |) 
is a shale in thinnish beds, not difficult to cut, but | 
which would make a good lining to the navigation. | 
It will readily occur to every one who takes a little | 
time to reflect, that the proposed expense goes much | 
beyond the powers of the joint-stock commercial prin- 
ciple—as the required income of so costly a canal would 
be somewhere about L.2000 a day, in order to pay even 
& moderate percentage on the outlay. It is clear that, 
without large free contributions from some of the 
principal states of the world (to be requited, perhaps, 
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by special privileges), no such canal can be formed. 
While, therefore, we give great credit to Fox, Hender- 
son, and Brassey for their spirited conduct in sending 
out this little expedition, and admire the heroic and 
hardy adventures of Mr Gisborne and his assistant 
in search of levels, we must candidly admit, that 
they appear to us to have only taken a part in some 
long series of transactions preparatory to a canal 
between the Atlantic and Pacific. One good service 
Mr Gisborne has undoubtedly rendered, in ascertaining 
that there is a part of this Isthmus where the ground 
rises only 150 feet. It is a hopeful fact; but one 
which only renders it the more necessary or expe- 
dient that a more strenuous effort should be made to 
ascertain the lowest summit-level between the two seas, 
for of course, for anything we know, there may be one 
not twenty feet above the sea-level. For the scientific 
world to be in darkness on this point, may surely be 
reckoned amongst its opprobria. We would fain see a 
hardy spirit like Mr Gisborne heading a geodesical 
party, large in numbers and powerful in arms, which 
would sweep along the whole Isthmus in spite of its 
savage inhabitants, on a search for this natural point of 
passage, and in its discovery giving us assurance that 
the execution of a free canal is monetarily practicable. 

Since writing the above, we perceive that the pro- 
spectus of a joint-stock company has been issued for 
earrying the bold scheme of oceanic junction into 
execution. ‘The capital of the company is fixed at 
L.15,000,000 ; and it is stated that this sum will be 
amply sufficient to cover all expenses whatsoever ; 
while, by a calculation of the amount of shipping and 
number of passengers that will take advantage of the 
route, high hopes of a profitable return are held out. 
We sincerely trust that nothing will occur to pre- 
vent the execution of this most daring and useful 
undertaking. 


A FEW STATISTICS OF AMERICAN 
SLAVERY. 


Waite American novelists have been drawing paper 
pictures of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ ‘ Aunt Phillis’s Cabin,’ 
and innumerable other competitive cabins of this cha- 
tacter, the planters of the south have been visited with 
a sort of philanthropic mania for erecting ‘improved 
dwellings’ for their negroes, and introducing ‘ scientific 
eulture’ into their cotton- fields. They have been 
holding conventions to promote industrial progress, 
collecting statistics, supporting commercial journals, 
and contributing personal experience, in the shape of 
essays and letters, a vast mass of which have been 
recently published in an encyclopedic work on the 
Industrial Resources of the Southern and Western States.* 
We have read these papers with much interest, for 
though they are animated with an intense southern 
spirit, they are full of valuable information, much of 
which cannot elsewhere be met with. ‘They have the 
advantage, too, of not having been written for any 
other purpose than the mutual benefit and instruction 
of the planters themselves, and are, therefore, more 
unreserved and more worthy of confidence than if they 
had been originally intended for permanent publication in 
a form which would bring them before European readers. 
The contributors are planters, lawyers, and physicians, 
each illustrating his own department of the subject. 

The medical reports are occupied with the diseases 
and physical peculiarities of the negroes; but of these 
only a few points may engage our attention. 


vols. 1852. 


One of the most formidable ailments among 
negroes, more fatal than any other, is congestion of the 
lungs. Except when the body is warmed by exercise, 
the negro’s lungs are very sensitive to the impres- 
sions of cold air. When not working, they are eager 
to crowd around a fire, even in comparatively warm 
weather, and seem to take a positive pleasure in 
breathing heated air and warm smoke. If they sleep 
beside a fire, they turn their heads to it. 

Consumption is a common disease, and presents 
peculiar features. Its seat is not in the lungs, stomach, 
liver, or any organ of the body, but in the mind; and 
its cause is stated to be cruelty on the part of the 
master, and superstition or dissatisfaction on the part 
of the negro. On almost every large plantation, one 
or more negroes are to be found who are ambitious to 
be considered in the character of conjurors, in order to 
gain influence, and to make the others fear and obey 
them. It is said that their influence over their fellow- 
servants would not be credited by persons unacquainted 
with the superstitious mind of the negro. Intelligent 
negroes believe in conjuration, though they are ashamed 
to acknowledge it. ‘The effect of such a superstition— 
a firm belief that he is poisoned or conjured—upon the 
patient’s mind, already in a morbid state, and his health 
affected from hard usage, overtasking, or exposure, 
want of wholesome food, good clothing, comfortable 
lodging, with the distressing idea that he is an object of 
dislike both to his master and his fellow-slaves, and has 
no one to befriend him, tends directly to generate that 
erythism of mind which is the essential cause of negro 
consumption. This complaint often causes a depraved 
appetite for earth, chalk, lime, and such indigestible 
substances—natural instinct leading the patient to 
absorbents to correct the state of the stomach. 

Contrary to the received opinion, a northern climate, 
though not so favourable to the physical health, is the 
most favourable to the intellectual development of the 
negroes; those of Missouri, Kentucky, and the colder 
parts of Virginia and Maryland, having much more 
mental energy, being more bold and ungovernable than 
in the southern lowlands; a dense atmosphere causing 
a better ventilation of their blood. A northern climate 
remedies, to a considerable degree, their naturally 
indolent disposition; but they are more healthy and 
long-lived in a tropical climate, provided they can be 
induced to labour. So sensitive are they to cold, and 
so little are they affected by that fell destroyer of the 
white race, malaria, which kills more than war and 
famine, that they suffer, in the southern states, more 
from diseases of winter than those of summer. ‘They 
are,’ says Dr Nott of Mobile, ‘exempt from the violent 
congestive fevers of our interior districts, and other 
violent forms of marsh fever; and so exempt are they 
from yellow fever, that I am now attending my first 
case of this disease in a full-blooded negro. In fact, it 
would seem that the negro blood is an antidote against 
yellow fever, for the smallest admixture of it with the 
white will protect against this disease, even though the 
subject come from « healthy northern latitude in the 
midst of an epidemic.’ 

Physiologically, negroes resemble children, in whom 
the nervous system predominates, and whose tem- 
perament is lymphatic. Good-nature is decidedly a 
prevalent characteristic of the negro race, but it is 
associated with irritability ; and considering their 


treatment, this last peculiarity can excite no surprise. 
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One of the greatest mysteries to those unacquainted 
with the negro character, is the facility with which 
200 or 300 able-bodied negroes are held in subjection 
by one white man, who sleeps in perfect security 
among them, with doors and windows open. Another 
mystery is the undoubted fact of the love they bear 
to a kind master. It is not arbitrary authority over 
them that they dread, but cruelty, and the petty 
tyranny and imposition of one another. ll this 
is accounted for their physiological constitution, 
The slaveholder makes this an argument 
for yoo But if, in these respects, his negroes are 
like his children, what should he do with the latter? 
The facts are undoubted, but they might suggest a very 
different course of treatment for the negroes, 

The vital statistics of slavery are not sufficiently 
copious and accurate to furnish data for very sweeping 
conclusions. But increased attention has been directed 
to the subject, in consequence of the introduction of life 
insurance tn connection with the slaves, This would be a 
powerful prop to the system, and a Source of increased 
cruelty to its victims. And herein is the great obstacle 
to its success. When a company insures the life of a 
free man, it has the best of all guarantees against foul 

y—namely, the innate love of life of the tee party. 

ut the master’s self-interest is the sole law in the 
treatment of negroes; and as soon as a slave became 
unsound, and worth less than the amount insured, 
what would be the result? ‘The tender mercies of his 
master would be very small; and it is a singular fact, 
that the negroes who will nurse their master with 
untiring devotion and kindness, night and day, are 
utterly regardless of each other’s wants in sickness, 

The future statistics of negro life-insurance will be 
very important. Insurance companies will know what 
they are about; and if they refuse to insure negroes, it 
will be in vain for the planters to say, that the charge 
of cruelty brought against them is false; while, on the 
other hand, if the insurance system become general, the 
south must be credited with more humanity than is 
commonly attributed to it. Statistics sometimes tell 
curious tales. 

The report of the Prison Discipline Association 
1845 throws some light on the morals, as well as the 
longevity, of negroes in the north. After giving the 
bills of mortality for the black and white population in 
the city and penitentiary of Philadelphia, the report 
says: ‘ Out of 1000 of each colour residing in the city, 
196 blacks die for every 100 whites ; and for every 1000 
of each colour in the penitentiary, the astonishing 
number of 316 blacks to every 100 whites. Returns 
from the Philadelphia County Prison for the last ten 
years, shew that out of 101 deaths in that establish- 
ment, 54 died of consumption. Of these, 40 were 
coloured, and 14 white.’ 

In 1845, Mathew L. Bevan, president of the Eastern 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, says: ‘The increase of 
deaths comes from blacks. ‘This increase of mortality 
is found in the fact, that those coloured inmates from 
the county of Philadelphia are so constitutionally dis- 
eased, as under any and all circumstances to be short- 
lived, from their character and habits. They die of 
constitutional and chronic disorders, which are general 
among their order, owing to the privations they undergo, 
and the want of proper attention in infancy, and their 
peculiar mode of living.’ Mr Bevan concludes: ‘ In- 
dulging in the use of ardent spirits, subjected to a 
prejudice, which bids defiance to any successful attempt 
to improve their physical or moral condition, from 
youth to sowing the seeds of disease in 
their constitutions, and at last becoming inmates of 


The southern planters of course point to these facts 
with exultation, and contrast their own treatment of 
the blacks with great advantage. It would indeed 
appear from several papers in these volumes (De Bow), 


for | to remain in the hot sun while at rest.’ 


and it is not an unlikely thing to occur as an epochal 
phenomenon, that a scientific spirit is gaining ground 
among the slave-owners, which extends not merely to | 
improved cotton culture, but also to improved negro | 
management. Some of the contributions of this | 
character are both interesting and amusing. The | 
suggestions about ‘improved dwellings,’ ‘sanitary regu. | 
lations,’ and ‘ water supply,’ not to mention provisions 
of a more spiritual character, would do credit to Lord 
Shaftesbury, or Prince Albert himself. Evidently, these 
planters consider themselves no mean philanthropists, 
One ‘ very sensible and practical writer’ gives a de- | 
scription of his plantation, which would tempt any man | 
to become a slave for the pleasure of living on it. His 
‘quarter’ has been selected on scientific principles, | 
‘well protected by the shade of forest-trees, sufficiently | 
thinned out to admit a free circulation of air, so situated | 
as to be free from the impurities of stagnant water;’ | 
and on this he has erected ‘ comfortable houses, made | 
of hewn post oak, covered with cypress, 16 by 18, with 
close plank floors and good chimneys, and elevated two 
feet from the ground. The ground under and around 
the houses is swept every month, and the houses, both | 
inside and out, whitewashed twice a year.’ Then there 
are ‘ good cisterns, providing an ample supply of pure | 
water,’ and ‘ ample clothing’ for their beds, with a hen- 
house for each, so that he may have ‘ his chickens and 
eggs for his evening and morning meals to suit himself, 
besides gardens for every family, in which ‘ they raise 
such vegetables and fruits as they take a fancy to. | 
The beauty of this description would be lost, were | 
it as drawn for European readers. it was | 
written for a local magazine, as a bona-fide essay on the | 
scientific management of negroes. This gentleman's | 
treatment of his negroes is as precise as if he were | 
conducting an hospital or superintending a nursery. | 
‘ Their dinners are cooked for them, and carried to the |) 
field, always with vegetables, according to the season. | 
There are two houses set apart at mid-day for resting, 
eating, and sleeping, if they desire it [always consulting 
their wishes], and they retire to one of the weather- | 
sheds or the grove to pass this time, not being permitted | 
A species of 
Harmony Hall has been erected for the children, ‘ where | 
all are taken at daylight, and placed under the charge 
of a careful and experienced woman.’ Moreover, con- | 
tinues our philanthropic planter, ‘I have a large and 
comfortable hospital provided for my negroes when | 
they are sick; to this is attached a nurse’s room; and 
when a negro complains of being too unwell to work, | 
he is at once sent to the hospital.’ 
Nor are either lighter or weightier matters overlooked. | 
| 


| 
| 


Besides passing a ‘ liquor-law’ for his plantation, which | 
secures sobriety, ‘ I must not omit to mention,’ he says, | 
‘ that I have a good fiddler, and keep him well supplied 
with catgut; and I make it his duty to play for the | 
negroes every Saturday night until twelve o’clock. 
They are exceedingly punctual in their attendance at 
the ball, while Chariey’s fiddle is always accom 
with Herod on the triangle, and Sam to “ pat!”’ 

Better still: ‘I also employ a good preacher, who | 
regularly P my 5 to them on the Sabbath-day, and it 
is made duty of every one to come up clean and 
decent to the place of worship. As Father Garritt 
regularly calls on Brother Abram to close the exercises, 
he gives out and sings his hymn with much unction, 
and always cocks his eye at Charley the fiddler, as much 
as to say: “ Old fellow, you had your time last night; 
now it is mine.” 

Neither the preaching nor the prayers have much 
effect on their morality, for the writer admits that they 
are very licentious. He attempted to improve them 
‘for many years by preaching virtue and decency, 
encouraging marriages, and by punishing, with some 
severity, departures from marital obligations ; but it 
was all in vain.’ 
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Another contributor to the science of ‘ negro manage- 
ment,’ says: ‘In nocase should two families be allowed 
to occupy the same house. The crowding a number 
into one house is unhealthy. It breeds contention; is 
destructive of delicacy of feeling; and it promotes immo- 
rality between the sexes. In addition to their dwellings, 
where there are a number of negroes, they should be 

vided with a suitable number of properly located 
water-closets,’ which, in addition to other ends, may 
‘serve the much more important purpose of cultivating 
feelings of delicacy.’ 

The pro-slavery romancers, who have been paying 
back Mrs Stowe in her own coin, will here find ample 
corroboration of their pleasant and pathetic pictures of 
negro-life. 

There is another point to which we must advert 
before closing this paper. It appears that the slave 
population of America has been doubled within the last 
thirty years. In 1860, the slaves will number four 
millions ; at the end of the next thirty years, they will 
number six millions and a half; and at the commence- 
ment of the next century, they will not fall far short of 
thirteen millions. The question presents itself—what 
is to be done with this rapidly increasing population ? 
The south says to the north, ‘let us enlarge our slave 
territory.’ ‘The north refuses; whereupon the south 
retaliates by a threat to employ slave-labour in the 
manufacture of such articles as are now made almost 
exclusively in the northern states. At present, it is 
said that free-labour is cheaper than slave-labour for 
manufacturing p' ; but it will be different as the 
latter is multiplied. ‘The subject is seriously discussed 
by the planters. Already, there are factories in South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia, where negro-labour 
has been successfully employed. In 1850, there were 
ninety-three factories in these states. It has been 


ascertained that the negroes are quite equal to the work, 
and that it suits their habits. Some writers also con- 
tend, that they are ready now to compete with the 
north, and with all the world, as regards the quality 
and price of what they can manufacture ; and that time 
alone is wanted to render the south the greatest seat of 
manufactures in the world. 

We give these statistics, because we believe they 
exhibit the subject in new aspects, and indicate that 
new elements are about to be introduced into the slave 
problem. Southern labour will press upon the north; 
and to perplex the problem still further, northern 
labour threatens to press upon the south, as will 
appear from the following extract from Cist’s Cincinnati 
in 1851:*—* The time consumed in seeding, tending, and 
harvesting the cereal crops, embraces about one-half 
the year: if not in idleness, then, during the remainder 
of it, the labourer has to seek other employments than 
on the land. The grain crop is sown and gathered 
| during the months of April, May, June, July, August, 
September, and part of October; this includes corn. 
The cotton crop is seeded in the spring, and gathered 
during the late fall and winter months. Now, let the 
great reduction take place which I predict in the cost 
of locomotion ; let the passage between this city and 
Charleston come down, as I predict it will, to five dollars, 
and to intermediate points in the same proportion ; and 
let the time consumed in the trip be within my estimate 
—say, thirty-six hours to Charleston—who will gather 
the cotton crop? What becomes of slavery and slave- 
labour when these northern hordes shall descend upon 
the fair fields of the sunny south? No conflict, no 
interference with southern institutions need be appre- 
hended ; the unemployed northern labourer will simply 
underwork the slave during the winter months, and, 
when the crop is gathered, return to his home. It is 
known that the labour required to gather the cotton 
crop, as compared with that to plant and tend it, is as 


* Quoted in Freedley’s Treatise on Business, p. 20 (1852). 


about four to one—that is, one man can plant and tend 
as much as four can gather.’ 

It would appear, then, that the ‘peculiar institutions’ 
of the south will not remain unaffected by the general 
progress of the world. And from another quarter a 
blow is threatened, which will set Jonathan to calcu- 
late again whether his slaves will be any profit to him. 
We allude to cotton cultivation in Australia, not to 
speak of India. In the course of last summer, Dr Lang, 
of Sydney, addressed a series of letters to the Daily 
News, in which he presented a very plausible ‘demon- 
stration,’ as he calls it, of his conviction, ‘ that cotton 
of the finest quality for the home-market can be grown 
by means of British free-labour to any conceivable 
extent on the coast of Australia; that the growth of 
that article, of indispensable necessity for the manufac- 
tures of this country, will prove a highly remunerative 
employment for tens of thousands of the industrious 
and virtuous working-classes of this country, provided 
they can only be carried out and settled in sufficient 
numbers along our coast, of which the climate cannot 
be surpassed by that of any other country on earth; 
that there is no difficulty whatever in the way of our 
competing, and competing successfully and triumph- 
antly, in this department of transmarine industry, with 
the slaveholders of the United States ; and that there is 
a moral certainty of our being enabled, in a very few 
years hence, and in the fair and honourable way of free- 
trade and open competition, to give its death-blow to 
slavery in America.’ 


HOSPITAL LIFE: 
A SKETCH. 

Tue dim light is streaming through the windows of a 
long and lofty apartment, throwing into faint outline 
rows of small blue-coverleted beds, arranged at intervals 
along each of its side-walls. At one extremity of the 
ward, as it is termed, the faint flare of a fire assists the 
feeble dawn to render the interior of this asylum for the 
sick more distinctly visible. It is six o’clock, and at 
this hour the active duties of the patients commence, 
though the night-nurse has been with them during the 
silent hours of sleep, to attend upon those who require 
her services. Some are now rising; others, unable to 
do so, are receiving or waiting for the attentions they 
need ; and here and there is a poor sufferer who, after 
tossing through the weary night, has at length fallen off 
into a short but welcome sleep. 

The morning ablutions are now completed, breakfast 
is over, beds made, and the ward has assumed that 
aspect of neatness and cleanliness so characteristic of 
an hospital. 

It is now nine o’clock—dressers, medical students 
appointed to the several wards, are performing such 
minor offices of medical art as may safely be intrusted 
to their care. The house-surgeon will soon make his 
appearance, and inquire into the condition of patients 
who are more seriously ill. The chaplain walks 
round, cheerfully greeting his sickly flock; a table is 
conveniently placed, and words of solemn exhortation 
and warning are falling upon the ears of some who 
perhaps have not heard a pastor’s voice for many 
sin-stained years. ‘The steward marches along, and 
casts a scrutinising glance over the beds and the ward 
generally. 

It is now twelve o’clock—medicines have been given 
long ago; and as to-day is ‘doctor’s day,’ the surgeon 
under whose care the patients are placed is expected 
every moment. See how pale the cheek of that sufferer 
near the fireplace has turned!—he knows that the 
dreaded knife is at hand. A tramping is heard upon 
the stairs, and immediately afterwards a troop of 
students, headed by the calm-featured surgeon, come 
quickly into the ward. Proceeding from bed to bed, 
his searching eye scans every sufferer, and his few but 
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pertinent questions unravel the tangled web of years 
of disease. A groan or a scream gives occasional token 
that he is exercising the painful but salutary knife. 
The lip of the pale-faced boy is quivering; but, ah! he 
has escaped—no operation is needed for the present. 
Now the students are clustering closely round that 
dark-haired patient in the corner; he is a mate in 
a merchant-ship, and met with an accident at sea, 
which has inflicted some deep-seated injury. ‘Two 
in the rear are chatting in smothered tones about the 
*Derby-day,’ heedless of the case before them. May 
you and I never be patients under the care of such 
inattentive observers! And now all have gone. 

Dinner is over, and some are reading, others talking, 
others sleeping. The little fellow there, near the 
entrance of the ward, is indulging himself in various 
antics upon his bed. Three others at the fire are 

ing and discussing various plans for the reform 
of church and state. 

It is now three o'clock —‘ visiting-hours’ are just 
commencing, and several friends of different patients 
are going, some with smiles, others almost with tears, 
to the bedsides of those whom they have come to see. 
How earnestly the little fellow is looking out for his 
mother! and in the corner there is a young man who 
is expecting his sweetheart every minute. He has 
asked ‘What o’clock is it now, please?’ some half- 
dozen times since the dinner-hour. See how anxiously 
that female gazes towards the bed which she is hurriedly 
approaching! Her husband was knocked down in the 
street by a horse about an hour ago; and she has come 
with trembling steps to learn the extent of the injury. 
Happily it is a slight one, and the cloud of sorrow 
vanishes from her face, as her husband tells her that 
he was only stunned, not seriously hurt. A sorrowing 
group is gathered round the couch of the suffering 
mate: he seems worse to-day. 

It is now five o’vlock—the visiting-hours are over, 
and the ward is slowly returning to its former quictness. 
The rosy-cheeked girl in the corner has turned back 
once already to give her sweetheart a second farewell ; 
and see, there she is back again, to tell him to be 
sfire and write if he is worse. Little fear is there of 
that, for his is on/y a broken bone, and in hospitals that 
is little thought of. 

The evening meal is now over, and one of the 

tients is reading prayers. Solemnly and beautifully 

is voice falls upon the ear from the further extremity 
of the ward, calling upon all present to remember who 
it is in whose hands sickness and health are. The 
Sister who superintends the gencral business of the 
ward, and occupies apartments close adjoining, has gone 
out for her evening walk. Patients also are relaxing; 
one is attempting to sing, and with no indifferent 
success; while the little fellow has betaken himself to 
the bedside of another young sufferer, and is now 
intently listening to the story of a bear that devoured 
a man who had murdered his companion. 

The day-nurse is busy attending to her dressings ; 
every wound is neatly and quickly attended to, and 
eight o’clock—bedtime—is rapidly approaching. 

But, hark! a loud tramping is heard below, and 
presently a group enters the ward, bearing a motionless 

ly upon a stretcher. It is deposited in a snowy- 
sheeted bed, and the house-surgeon steps to the bedside 
to examine the case again, although he has already 
inspected it below. Signs of returning animation 
soon appear, the patient groans, and tosses to and fro. 
But he is seriously hurt. Blood is oozing from a 
swelled wound on one temple. He becomes more and 
more restless. A note is despatched to the ward- 
surgeon, who resides at some distance. He is out at a 
party, but pleasure must give way to this call; his 
dress-coat is doffed, and a more homely one buttoned 
over the gay vest. He is hurriedly driven to the 
hospital, and in half an hour from the time the messenger 


was despatched, he enters the ward. A cluster of 
students, who have heard of this interesting case, 
accompany him. Rapid but calm inquiries are made 
as to the circumstances of the accident, and the sufferer || 
is carefully examined. Patients from adjoining beds 
are earnest lookers-on. ‘He must be trephined,’ jg |! 
the decision of the surgeon. ‘The Sister, who had 
returned from her walk before the ‘accident’ was || 
brought in, is giving orders to her nurses for due || 
supplies of hot water and other necessaries. She || 
has gone from bed to bed for the third time to-day, | 
administering medicines. The night-nurse came oy | 
duty at eight o'clock, and the day-nurse must stay 
to assist on this special occasion. The formidable | 
boxes of instruments are brought up and placed near | 
the bedside of the now insensible sufferer. Swiftly, || 
but gently and steadily, the operation proceeds. A 

piece of bone, about as large as a shilling, is neatly | 
removed from the skull beneath the swelled wound, 

but no sign of suffering escapes from the lips of the | 
patient: he breathes heavily, and that is all. Various 


instruments are rapidly passed between the surgeon 
and the official who has them under his charge. But 
no favourable change appears: after repeated attempts 
to relieve the apparent pressure upon the brain, the | 
surgeon slowly lays down the delicate little lancet in | 
‘I have done all; I can do no more,’ he | 


his hand. 
says sadly. \| 

The sufferer is left to dic. A medical student sits | 
by his bedside to watch. It is now eleven o'clock, and | 
all is still save the heavy breathing of the new patient, | 
Slowly the occupants of the different beds drop asleep; 
at last, the one who lics in the couch adjoining that one 
in which this sad scene has been enacting, falls into a | 
troubled slumber also. One—two—three successively | 
peal from the neighbouring church clock. Awaking | 
with a start from a frightful dream, the patient who 
has witnessed the whole operation upon his dying | 
neighbour, turns quickly round. ‘The student is standing | 
over his charge. ‘I think he is dead, sir?’ Presently | 
a prolonged sigh escapes from the wounded man’s lips, | 
and all is still. ‘He is dead now,’ says the student. | 
A sheet is spread over the corpse, a sereen placed | 
round it, and all is silent again. ‘The student has 
gone; and after musing upon the solemnity of lying | 
so near to a dead body, the patient who alone had | 
witnessed the closing scene falls again into a slumber. 

Morning again dawns. The day-nurse re-enters the || 
ward at six o’clock to resume her duties; the dead | 
body is attended to; two men enter with a coflin-like | 
box ; the corpse is hurried into it, and in a few minutes | 
it disappears. 

Such, reader, is hospital life. Variations, however, || 
occur; and in a physician’s ward—for we have described || 
one under the care of a surgeon—accidents are unknown. 
In asurgical ward, too, they are admitted only in rotation, |) 
so that some weeks intervene between each successive || 
return of ‘accident-weck.’ Wecks, too, pass without a 
single death—sometimes months. 

‘These institutions are noble ones, and thousands of 
valuable lives are saved by them. As we write from 
personal experience, we may be allowed to suggest the 
propriety of confining nurses strictly to such work as 
is implied in their name, and leaving the rough and 
dirty labour of cleansing the ward to others specially 
appointed for the purpose. In one large hospital, and 
perhaps in many others, we believe this plan is adopted. 
A superior class of women would probably thus be | 
secured. Some arrangement, too, should be made by | 
which their Sunday confinement should be diminished. \ 
The employment of male nurses for men’s wards is 
another subject worthy of consideration: this plan is 
in operation, we believe, at Greenwich Hospital. And, 
last of all, a good supply of useful and interesting books 
should be distributed, and changed weekly, throughout 
an hospital. ‘This plan is partially adopted in the 
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institution with which we are ourselves familiarly 
acquainted, but many of the books are unsuited for 
patients. Dry antiquated works are not adapted for 
the present generation of readers. 


JUDGES IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Ir is curious to sce what hitherto neglected holes and 
corners are ransacked now-a-days for historical and 
biographical material, and still more curious to find 
what interesting stuff such researches bring to light. 
A very successful explorer in the realm of law and 
lawyers is Lord Campbell, who has turned his learned 
labours to popular account in his Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors and Lives of the Chief-Justices of England. 


|| From the latter work we propose to glean as many 
|| curiosities as will interest the reader for half an hour, 


if he will favour us, or, as we might put it, favour 
himself with reading what, for his amusement, we are 
about to write. Lord Campbell’s Lives commence 
with the Norman Conquest, for the chief-justiceship 
was a Norman, and not an Anglo-Saxon institution— 
indeed, an attempt on the part of the king to centralise 
the adnrinistration of justice in a supreme judge, as 
he aimed at centralising the administration of govern- 


|| ment in his own supreme majesty. It did not succeed, 


however, if it was ever intended, as a destroyer of 
already existing institutions. In course of time this, 
with all Norman innovations, cordially compromised 
the matter with what was more democratic in the use 


|| and wont of law or government; and the whole has 


come down to us as one venerable unity. 

From the reign of William, the long series of chief- 
justices consisted of nobles and baron-bishops, who 
were usually men of mark under the crown, and whom 
it was necessary to conciliate with the possession of 
power. In the reign of Henry III., this dangerous order 
of judges fell into disloyalty; and a good excuse was 
furnished for restricting their duties to matters of mere 
administration. ‘The line of baronial justiciars, however, 
closed, it is considered, with the best on the list—a man 
of genius and humble origin, who, in the confusion of 
the time, slipped into the office for a year or two. 
This was Henry de Bracton, whom Lord Campbell calls 
one of the greatest jurists of any age or country. 
Curiously enough, the first of the mere judges, the 
first chief-justice ‘ at the king’s pleasure,’ was not a 
civilian, as had been determined, but a baron, a son of 
the sword, a Bruce—the grandfather of ‘the Bruce of 
Bannockburn.’ He had learned the law in England, 
and continued there till the accession of Edward I., 


|| when, on the death of the Maid of Norway, he returned 


to Scotland, and threw himself into the tumult of the 
Scottish succession. One chief-justice was hanged at 
Tyburn, in 1389, by the barons, who were then at 
variance with Richard IL, and who saw in the judge 
their great enemy. Shortly afterwards, several of the 
judges were tried by the House of Commons, for having 


|| given the king false advice at Nottingham, with the 


view of preventing a convocation of the barons. ‘They 
were transported to Ireland. In the biography of Sir 
William Gascoigne, Lord Campbell contends, in spite 
of those who would throw historic doubt over the 
matter, that this chief-jusiice did really commit Prince 
Henry to the Bench Prison, for interfering violently in 
behalf of one of his servants, indicted at the bar of 
the court. The successor of Sir William was Sir W. 
Hankford, of whose life nothing is so memorable as his 
mode of leaving it. He wished to die, but shrunk from 
suicide, seeing that the self-slayer’s goods were usually 
forfeited, and he himself buried in a cross-road, with a 
stake through his body. Several of his deer having 
been stolen, he set a keeper to watch in the park at 


keeper met such a man, and shot him dead: this was 
his master. ‘The story is well authenticated. 

In a succession of chief-justices, we find no remark- 
able men till Queen Elizabeth’s time; they were mostly 
subservient to the powers that were, particularly in the 
time of Henry VIII., who, reigning after the fall of 
the barons and before the rise of the Commons, enjoyed 
the Golden Age of English royalty. His chief-justice, 
Montagu, when a young man, just sent to the House 
of Commons, was ambitious of playing a Roman part 
for his début; and denounced in a florid harangue 
Wolsey’s coming down to that House, to hurry on a 
very slow money-bill. But next day, he was sent for 
by the king, who thus addressed him: ‘ Ho! will they 
not let my bill pass?’ The young patriot, in a great 
fright, went on his knees, when the jovial Henry, 
laying his hand on his head, went on: ‘Get my bill 
passed by twelve o’clock to-morrow, or else by two 
o'clock to-morrow this head of yours shall be off!’ 
Montagu was immediately cured of his public spirit, 
and became a steady courtier the rest of his days. 

The most remarkable chief-justice in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time was Popham. He was stolen by gipsies 
in his infancy, and his life in early youth was wild, 
reckless, and profligate. While a law-student in the 
Middle Temple, he was in the habit of robbing travellers 
on Shooter’s Hill—at that time rather a gentlemanly 
employment. His wife, however, reclaimed him, and 
he became a hard student. 

After Popham—who died immensely rich—came 
Chief-justice Fleming, of whom James I. used to say 
(and it is sufficient here to say), that he was a judge 
after his own heart; and then came ‘the greatest 
oracle of English municipal jurisprudence,’ Sir Edward 
Coke. His father was a lawyer, and the son (born 
1551) resolved to study law too, make money, and be a 
judge. He was a miracle of perseverance and industry. 
He seemed to live on his ‘law,’ as Boniface lived 
on his ale: he ate it, and drank it, and slept upon 
it—allowing himself none of the amusements natural 
to those of his age. Neither then, nor at any other 
time, did he ever read a play, sce a play acted, or sit 
in company with an actor; and yet, like Blackstone, 
he could write verses for his children. ‘The result of 
this severe industry was, that he eclipsed all his com- 
petitors, and, as Lord Campbell says, ‘ rose in his pro- 
fession as rapidly as Lord Erskine did two hundred 
years later. He married an heiress, who brought him 
L.30,000, and lived happily with her above a dozen years, 
He was all his life a mere lawyer. Neither philosophy 
nor poctry had any place in his hard, practical mind. 
He had a dry pedantry of speech, which it is now 
amusing to read. Being chosen Speaker in the Com- 
mons, he began his first speech to the queen thus :— 
‘As in the heavens a star is but opacum corpus, until it 
hath received light from the sun, so stand I, corpus 
opacum, a mute body, until your highness’s bright 
shining wisdom hath looked on me and allowed me.’ 
This he doubtless considered particularly choice and 
happy. In 1598, he became a widower, and casting 
about at once for another wife, to preside over his 
household and ten children, he fixed on the young and 
beautiful Lady Hatton, lately widowed, though scarcely 
twenty years of age. She had already been wooed by 
her cousin, Francis Bacon; but he was poor, and she 
gave him no encouragement. Coke, in the first 
instance, applied to the father and uncle of the beauty; 
and being the greatest lawyer, and now one of the 
richest men in England, it was agreed to. It did not 
suit the lady herself, and she refused to be married in 
church to a crabbed old law-book, who was only plain 
Mr Coke, and old enough to be her father. She would 


_agree only to a private marriage; and though Arch- 
| bishop Whitgift had denounced private marriages as 


night, with orders to shoot any intruder who would | uncanonical, and involving excommunication, Coke 
bot answer when challenged. One dark night, the made no demur, and they were marricd in a private 
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On the accession of King James, Coke was ‘knighted, 
and retained as attorney-general. At the trial of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, his behaviour was violent in the ex- 


sturdiness of disposition which broke out so remark- 
ably in the latter years of his long and energetic life. 
His rivalry with Bacon, seven or eight years his junior, 
was keen and incessant. Bacon gives one passage of 
it, which is absolutely laughable: it was concerning a 
motion he was to make in the Court of Exchequer, 
such as would be disagreeable to Coke. ‘This I did in 
as gentle and reasonable terms as might be. Mr Attor- 
ney kindled at it, and said: “Mr Bacon, if you have 
any tooth against me, pluck it out; for it will do you 
more hurt than all the teeth in your head will do you 
good.” I answered coldly in these very words: “ Mr 
Attorney, I respect you: I fear you not; and the less 
you speak of your own greatness, the more I will think 
of it.” He replied: “I think scorn to stand on terms 
of greatness with you, who are less than little—less 
than the least ;” and other such strange, light terms he 
gave me with that insulting, which cannot be expressed.’ 
And so the scolding went on (for we cannot quote it 
all) between these two immortalities—the respective 
oracles of law and philosophy. 

In 1606, he was created Chief-justice of the Common 
Pleas. In this office, he steadily set his face against 
the despotic attempts of the crown, which, having 
destroyed the power of the barons, was now destined 
to yield in turn to the better-rooted power of the 
Commons. James wished to subject civil as well as 
ecclesiastical cases to the High Commission. Coke 
opposed it. The king made him a member of the 
Commission, but he would not sit. The archbishop 
of Canterbury then advised the king to sit in it him- 
self; but Coke told him that, by the law of England, 
the king cannot, in his own person, adjudge any case 
at all. His majesty got into a rage, to think that he 
should be under the law! But Coke quoted Bracton 
against him, and completed his discomfiture with law 
Latin! The king, on another occasion, required him 
to stop a trial which he was hearing, and adjourn the 
court; but Coke went through with the case, and 
decided it. The king, in a passion, sent for all the 
judges, and asked them if they ought not to have 
adjourned, and if they would not adjourn in a similar 
case, when they : ‘Yes, yes!’ But Coke would 
only say: ‘When the case occurs again, I will act 
according to law.’ Bacon, who was standing by, put in 
with: ‘Mr Attorney, you ex our authority ; 
it is the duty of counsel to plead before the bench of 
j not against them.’ 

In 1621, after an interval of six years, a parliament 
was summoned; and Coke, who saw that his dream of 
court favour was over—secing, too, Lord Bacon high 
in power—had himself returned to the House of Com- 
mons for a Cornish borough, and put himself at the 
head of those Puritans who were, twenty-eight years 
later, to overturn the throne. He was now sixty-nine 

old, frosty, and kindly withal. He with 
inking ‘ supply’ and ‘grievance’ together—the latter 
to be discussed whenever the former was demanded. 
He protested against the i 
wa 


i done ith. He also ested 
of the House by the king; and 


at the close of the session, got the Commons to adopt a 
protestation that the liberties, franchises, and privil 

of parliament are the ancient and undoubted birthright | 
of English subjects. James, highly incensed, sent for | 
the journals of the House, tore out the page recording | 
this impertinence, and dissolved the parliament. Coke | 
was committed to the Tower; but on the accession of || 
Charles I., he was again in t, and again in || 
opposition. The old man was a sort of Jack Wilkes | 
in his day, and was returned for two counties at the | 
same time. Charles told the Commons, if they did | 


ly | not give the supply, ‘he must use the means which || 
:| God had put into his hands,’ &. The House fasted, | 


and took the sacrament; and the same day Coke, then | 
seventy-seven years of age, began his quaint and | 
crabbed speeches about Magna Charta, Nullus liber | 
homo, Habeas Corpus, and so forth; and in a short | 
time had drawn up and brought forward the ‘ Petition || 
of Right. It passed the Commons. The king sent | 
lawyers to argue against it at the bar of the Lords, but 
Coke overpowered them at law, and into law the bill 


Coke soon after retired from public life, and published 
his famous commentary upon Littleton. He resided || 
at Stoke with his ill-fated daughter, who had become | 
disgraced. Lady Hatton, who had long deserted him, || 
became a great favourite at court, where she made || 
= describing the odd ways of ‘old || 

| 

Coming now to the time of the Commonwealth, || 
Rolle is memorable for his moderation and his oppo- || 
sition to Cromwell, whenever the policy of the latter || 
led him to disregard the constitution. Oliver was in || 
many things nearly as despotic as the Stuarts. In a 
ease of illegal taxing, he sent for the judges, and 
rated them for their reluctance to justify it. When 
they spoke of Magna Charta, he told them that their 
Magna Charta—giving it a very curious and laughable 

ronunciation, still preserved among the traditions of 
estminster Hall—had no weight at all with him in 
the case. If this same Oliver, whom Carlyle worships 
in his own Teutonic fashion, may be called the hand | 
of the Commonwealth, Chief-justice St John may be | 
called its head, for he planned all the schemes for the | 
overthrow of the royal prerogative. He was Hampden’s | 
counsel in the ship-money case ; he was also the author 
of the English Navigation Laws, lately repealed. 

After the Restoration, Sir Matthew Hale was a 
remarkable example of moral purity and judicial inde- 
pendence at such a period. The witchcraft trial, in 
which he sentenced two poor old women to be hanged, 
is a blot upon his character; and yet no man should 
be condemned for his sincere belief. In 1668, he was 
invited to assist the bishop of Chester and Richard 
Baxter, in making a church establishment which should 
include the Presbyterians; but it fell to pieces. Among 
many other books, he wrote letters to his children; 
and among other exhortations, advises them ‘to know 
the condition of the poultry about the house, for it is 
no discredit to a woman to be a hen-housewife; to cast 
about to order their clothes with the most frugality, 
to mend them when they want,’ &c. But in his own 
person he was a great sloven—one of the most simple 
and careless of mortals. He married his maid-servant 
in his old age, and never cared to have any intercourse 
with the great or wealthy: his children turned out none 


the better for it. Every one to his trade, and every 
one to his station, say we. Sir Matthew Hale, while 
administering justice to others, failed to administer 
justice to his own family. 

During the time that elapsed from the Restoration 
to the Revolution, there were eleven chief-justices. 
We single out Scroggs, who first hanged Roman 
Catholics for their connection with ‘the Plot,’ on the 
oaths of Oates and Bedloe; then thinking the king’s 
feelings ran the other way, he suddenly turned round 
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on that pair, scoffed at their testimony, and let the 
objects of his former hatred go unhanged. After 
came Pemberton, who was not sufficiently 
unscrupulous, and was therefore dismissed to make 
way for Saunders, who was a corpulent, beastly sot— 
having generally a pint of ale at his elbow on the bench, 
and very offensive to every one who sat nearhim. His 
constant abode was with an old tailor near Temple 
Bar. The tailor’s wife was his nurse; and in his 
change of fortunes, he still stayed with his early friends. 
He would walk very philosophically from Westminster 
Hall to the old place, where, solaced by his pipe and 
his pot of ale, the chief-justice was very fond of playing 
|| jigs upon a virginal belonging to his landlady. He 
left the poor tailor and his wife his executor and 
executrix. 
Passing over the ‘ blood-boltered’ Jeffreys, and the 
tools of James II., we come to the Revolution. The 
new order of judges is worthily headed by Sir John 


|| Holt. He was the first to lay down the law, that a 
| slave cannot breathe in England; he also ended the 
| practice of bringing a man’s former misdeeds to tell 
| against him on trial, and the practice of bringing 
prisoners fettered to the bar. He put down prosecu- 
|| tions for witchcraft: in eleven cases, he directed the 
|| acquittal of the old women; he went further, and 
| directed that every witch-prosecutor should himself be 
|| tried as a cheat, whereupon the crime of witchcraft 
|| suddenly ceased. 
|| The biography of the bench henceforward loses the 
|| interest which belongs to political movement and per- 
|| sonal peculiarities. The more constitutional behaviour 
|| of the rulers, and the quieter course of justice, produce 
| asameness in which the individual sinks in the office. 
|| There is very little attraction in the legal history of the 
| Ryders, Wilmots, Parkers, Pratts, Raymonds, and Lees. 
Lord Campbell closes his list with Lord Mansfield, a 
man variously estimated in his time, but whose chief 
merit with posterity is the framing of the commercial 
| code of England, which Holt had already been trying 
todevelop. Into the particulars of his life, we cannot 
|| now enter. We have got over more ground ‘than we 
expected, when we began to cream these volumes; and 
|| it was in anticipation of being restricted by our space 
| before we got through the list, that we proposed to 
confine our notabilia to the judges in the olden time. If 
| the reader think our gossip too scant, we have put him 
|| on the track for finding as much as will suffice him. 


ANECDOTE OF THE FRENCH SPY SYSTEM. 


| Amone the many families which rose into notice under 
| the empire of the first Napoleon, few held a more 
| distinguished position in the Parisian society of the day 
|| than that of the Countess B——-. Her house, at the 
| period of which we speak, was the rendezvous of all the 
|| celebrities of the time—marshals of France, statesmen, 
| artists, men of letters, alike crowded to her saloons. 
|| The Baron M—— was one of her most frequent guests, 
|| and had the reputation of being as witty and amusing 
4 personage as could be met with; in consequence, his 
company was very generally sought, even by the highest 
circles, in which, though but little was known of his 
family or connections, he had found means to obtain an 
excellent footing. 

One evening, in the winter of 1805, a brilliant party 
was assembled in the gay saloons of the Countess 
B—, when a gentleman, well known to all, arrived 
in breathless haste, and apparently much excited. He 
made his way as quickly as possible to the countess, 
and all crowded round to hear what great piece of 
intelligence he had to communicate. 

‘We are all, I think,’ he said, ‘well acquainted with 
Baron M——, who is so constant a visitor here. I 


Positive manner, that he is undoubtedly a spy ; he has, 


Tegret to say that I have just learned, in the most | bef 


in fact, been seen to enter and to leave the cabinet cf 
Monsieur Fouché,’ 

The assembled guests were thunderstruck at this 
unexpected announcement, each one endeavouring to 
recollect what indiscreet expression might have passed 
his lips in the presence of the treacherous baron; and 
all, naturally enough, feeling extremely uneasy at the 
possibility of being called upon to answer for some 
long-forgotten words, spoken, as they thought, in the 
security of private soviety. The hostess of course 
was most indignant at the insult which had been put 
upon her, and could hardly believe in the truth of the 
accusation. 

However, something must be done; the baron was 
momentarily expected ; and unless he were able to clear 
himself from this serious imputation, he must be at 
once expelled from the society. After some discussion, 
therefore, it was decided that, upon the arrival of Baron 
M——,, the countess should request a few minutes’ 
private conversation with him; that she should take 
him into another room, and having told him of what he 
was accused, should ask if he had any explanation to 
offer, as otherwise she should be obliged to signify to 
him, that he must discontinue his visits. 

In the midst of the invectives which were poured 
forth on the head of the unfortunate baron, that worthy 
made his a’ ce. Immediately all was silent; and 
though he advanced to greet his friends with his cus- 
tomary easy assurance, he evidently saw that all was 
not right, as his most intimate associates of yesterday 
avoided speaking to him, or, at most, gave him the 
slightest possible salutation. 

Not being, however, very easily abashed, Baron 
M proceeded, as usual, to make his bow to the 
hostess, who at once, as had been agreed, said to him: 
‘ Monsieur le Baron, may I request the favour of a few 
words with you in private ?’ 

‘Certainly, madame,’ replied the baron, offering his 
arm, which she declined to take, and forthwith led the 
way to an ante-chamber. 

The countess, feeling naturally very nervous at the 
part she had to perform, at length said, with some hesi- 
tation: ‘I know not whether you are aware, Monsieur le 
Baron, of the serious accusation which hangs over you; 
and which, unless you can remove or explain satisfac- 
torily, must for ever close my doors against you.’ The 
baron was all attention, as the countess continued: ‘I 
have been informed, upon what appears to be undoubted 
authority, that you are in the pay of Monsieur Fouché 
—that you are, in short, a spy.’ 

‘Oh,’ replied the baron, ‘is that all? I will not 
attempt to deny it; nothing can be more true: I am 
a spy.’ 

‘And how,’ exclaimed the lady, ‘have you dared to 
insult me and my guests, by presuming to present 
yourself night after night at my house, in such an 
unworthy manner ?’ 

*I repeat,’ said the baron with all possible coolness, 
‘that Iam in the pay of Fouché; that I am a spy: and 
in this capacity, upon some subjects, I am tolerably well 
informed, of which, Madame la Comtesse, I will give 
youaproof. On the last pay-day, at Monsieur Fouché’s, 
you received your pay, for the information you had 
brought him, immediately after I had received mine.’ 

‘What!’ cried the countess; ‘dare you insinuate 
anything so infamous? I will have you turned out of 
the house instantly.’ 

Softly, madame,’ answered the baron: ‘that Iam a 
spy, I have not attempted to deny ; that you are like- 
wise a spy, I have long known, and can readily prove. 
We are in the same boat—we sink or swim together: 
if you proceed to denounce me, I shall also denounce 
you; and there is an end of both of us. If you 
uphold me, I will uphold you, and we shall go on as 

‘ore. > 


‘Well,’ said the lady, considerably embarrassed at 
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finding that her secret was known, ‘ what is to be done ? 
I am in a most difficult position.’ 

* Not at all, madame,’ replicd the baron. ‘I will tell 

you what to do: take my arm, and we will return 
to the drawing-room, where you will announce 
that my explanation has been satisfactory.’ 

The countess, seeing there was nothing else to be 
done, determined to make the best of it, and as she 
advanced into the room said, with one of her sweetest 
smiles: ‘I am delighted to tell you, that Monsieur le 
Baron has been able to give me an explanation, which, 
though I cannot divulge it, is in all respects perfectly 
satisfactory to me, and therefore, I ain sure, it will be 
so to you.’ The guests were at once relieved from a 
weight of anxiety, the evening passed off with the utmost 
hilarity, and the baron regained the good opinions he 
had lost. It was not until long afterwards that the 
real facts of this singular history became kuown. 


HUNTER’S EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMAL GRAFTING. 


Mr Branssy Buake Coorer, in delivering lately an 
oration at the Royal College of Surgeons, in memory of 
the immortal genius, John Hunter, gave the following 
amusing illustrations of Hunter’s peculiar views respecting 
the blood of animals :— 

* Hunter had more clearly recognised the great import- 
ance of this fluid than any physiologist who had gone before 
him. His views with respect to the importance of the 
blood to the animal economy, led him to the belief that the 
blood was endowed with a life of its own, more or less 
independent of the vitality of the animal in which it 
circulated. The following experiments seemed to have 
been instituted with the view of establishing the fact, that 
the blood of a living animal could, even under the artificial 
stimulus induced by the introduction of the part of another 
animal into itself by ingrafting, nourish and support it, so 
as to convert it into a part of itself. Hunter transplanted 
a human tooth to the comb of a cock, where it not only 
became fixed, but actually became part of the organic 
structure of the cock’s comb; he proved this by injecting 
the cock’s head, and, on dissection (as the preparation on 
the table illustrated), the blood-vessels filled with the 

matter of the injection were traced into the 
capillaries of the lining membrane of the cavity of the 
tooth. The most striking instance of this incorporation 
of a foreign organic body with a living tissue, was shewn by 
the learned orator in another preparation made by the 
immortal Hunter, in which the spur of a cock had been 
removed from its leg and transplanted to its comb, where 
it not only continued to grow, but had acquired a far 
greater size than the spur ever acquired in its natural 
situation. The result of this experiment involved a very 
interesting physiological inquiry—how the capillaries, which 
were destined by nature merely to furnish blood fitted for 
the elaboration of the tissues of the comb, should, under 
the stimulus of necessity, to use Hunter’s own expression, 
be rendered competent to climinate the horny matter of 
the spur, even to the extent of an hypertrophied condition. 
The orator then took an elaborate review of the digestive 
organs of various animals, and found that, in certain 
instances, they were capable of becoming modified to meet 
contingencies to which an animal might be exposed, by 
which change the animal might be rendered capable of 
existing and even thriving on a kind of food entirely of an 
opposite character to that originally intended by nature 
for its support and nourishment, and illustrating which Mr 
Cooper mentioned, that Hunter fed a seagull (naturally a 
bird of prey) with grain, and after twelve months he des- 
troyed the bird, and, upon examination, found that its 
lly membranous stomach had become much thickened, 

and so changed in character, as to resemble in appearance 
the gizzard of the graminivorous fowl rather than that of 
a carnivorous bird. Another striking instance of the 
periodical modification of the digestive apparatus, was 
found Hunter in the crop of the pigeon during the 
period of incubation. This crop, which at other times was 


assumes a glandular character, which enables it, in addition 
to its ordinary function, to secrete a milky fluid, which jg 
ejected, and affords a nourishment for its young progen 

rendering the crop, in fact, a kind of mammary gland’ ~’ 


GOD BLESS yovU! 
* Gop bless you !’—kind, familiar words! 
Before my eyes the letters swim ; 
For—thrilling nature’s holiest chords— 
My sight with fond regret grows dim. 
God bless you! closes up each page 
Traced by the well-beloved of yore; 
Whose letters still, from youth to age, 
That fondly-anxious legend bore. 


I heeded not, in earlier days, 
The import of that yearning prayer ; 
To me ’twas but a kindly phrase, 
Which household love might freely spare. 
But now that grief strange power affords, 
In those love-hallowed scrolls I find 
Those earnest, pleading, sacred words, 
With all life’s tenderness entwined ! 


Now thou art gone (ah! dark above 
Thy gravestone floods the winter rain), 
And all the old, sweet household love, 
Fades into memory’s silent pain. 
On earth for me no human heart 
Again will breathe those words divine ; 
But, sainted soul! where’er thou art, 
Thy angel-pleading still is mine. 


Exiza Craven Greey, 


CHANGE AT THE WOOL-MILLS. 


In consequence of an advance that has taken place in 
the price of olive-oil from L.40 to L.70 per ton, the | 
manufacturers of woollen cloths have had recourse to 
experiments that promise to change materially the economy | 
of the wool-mills. It has been found by one of them in | 
the neighbourhood of Thurlstone, near Penistone, that milk | 
mixed with oil answers the desired purpose greatly better | 
than oil alone; and the consequence already is, that the 
‘milky mother’ is in great request by speculators in the 
districts of the mills. This discovery will probably reduce 
the sanitary influence ascribed to wool-mills in our last 
number, while it may perhaps give greater facilities for 
the revival of the old practice of oil-anointing. 


CURIOUS CUSTOM. 

They have a curious custom in the United States of 
ascertaining how long it is before life is extinct in those 
who are hanged, as will appear from the following account 
of the execution of two men named Harry Foote and 
James M‘Caffrey, cach for a double murder, and on the 
same gallows, at Newhaven, the capital of the state of 
Connecticut, on 2d October 1850.... Drs Jewett, Hub- 
bard, and Taylor, the medical attendants on the occasion, 
examined the pulses of the executed men, and ascertained 
that the last struggle of Foote occurred seven minutes 
after the drop fell, that the pulse in the wrist ceased in 
eight and a half minutes, and at the heart in ten minutes. 
M‘Caftrey’s pulse beat 110 to the minute for four minutes 
after he fell; the pulse ceased in six minutes at the wrist, 
and the heart ceased to beat in nine and a half minutes.— 
Marjoribanks's Travels in South and North America. {Going 
pretty far for the sake of science, this !] 
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